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To Soap-gropers 


N?: the gentleman in the pic- 

ture is not practicing a new 
juggling act. Nor is he training 
for a shopping expedition with 
his wife. He hopes by this ma- 
meeuver to get a reasonably com- 


fortable bath with a supply of 


sinker soap. 

As each sulky cake scuttles to a 
hidden recess in the tub-bottom, he 
will take a fresh one from the 
basket. 


This is a clever idea, but ex- 


pensive. It is not too late for 
some friendly person—his wife* 
or his brother-in-law, for in- 
stance—to present him with a 
cake of Ivory. 
Not only does Ivory float with- 
in arm’s reach—it also Jathers. 
And when Ivory lather has done 
its refreshing work, it quickly 
and quietly disappears in the rinse 
like a polite guest who never out- 
stays a welcome. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 “/w ‘fe PURE 


it FLOATS 
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| Accomplishment 


INCE 1913, the 

resources of this 
bank have increased 
more than eighty million 
dollars...an accomplish- 
ment of which we believe 
we are entitled to be 


proud. we we 
Pioneer Bankers 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 85 MILLIONS 
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LOS ANGELES 
Hollywood - Glendale - Redlands 
San Bernardino - Riverside 
San Pedro - Vernon - Bell 
Huntington Park 
Thirty-one Branches 
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IN MARBLE HALLS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ARE ROWS ON ROWS OF MARBLE 

PILLOWS. THE CENTRAL STAIR HALL OF ITALIAN MARBLE WITH ITS VAULTED CEILING, 

ITS GRAND DOUBLE STAIR CASE WITH MARBLE RAILINGS DESIGNED BY MARTINY, ARE 

SURPASSING BEAUTIFUL. ON THE SECOND FLOOR THIS SHORTER MARBLE STAIR- 

CASE LEADING FROM THE EAst CORRIDER TO THE BAI.CONY, IS OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY. 
ON THE WALL OF THE LANDING IS ELinu VEDDER’s MOSAIC OF MINERVA. 
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Union-Management In its recent convention, the president of the 
Cooperation Railway Employees Department submitted 


an admirable report on the progress of the 

Department’s union management cooperation developments. As a 
brief account of the origin of the developments prefaces the discus- 
sion of more recent phases, the report is in itself a complete record 
of exceptional value. 

The principles upon which this cooperation is based are: 

1. Full and cordial recognition of our standard unions as the prop- 
erly accredited organizations of the employees 

2. Acceptance by managements of our standard unions as helpful, 
necessary and constructive in the conduct of the railroad industry 

3. Development between unions and managements of written 
agreements governing wages, working conditions and the prompt and 
orderly adjustment of disputes 

4. Systematic cooperation between unions and managements for 
improved railroad service and the elimination of waste 

5. Stabilization of employment 

6. Measuring and sharing the gains of cooperation 

7. Provision of definite joint union-management machinery to pro- 
mote cooperative effort. 

The benefits of the development for the shopmen thus far recorded 
are: 

Reduction in grievances, i. e., fairer application of our agreement 

Improvements in apprentice training 

Better conditions of employment in respect to working facilities, 
sanitation, lighting, safety, etc. 
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Better tools and methods for doing work 

Better standards of workmanship 

Recruiting of new employees through union channels 

Stabilization of employment 

Financial participation in gains of cooperation 

Management realizes these advantages: 

Better shop discipline 

Reduced labor turnover 

Improvements in apprentice training 

Securing better grade of employees 

Saving of material 

Better workmanship 

Increased output 

New business 

Cooperation between management and workers brings reciprocal 
benefits and education. The benefits are indicated in the results 
enumerated above. The educational opportunities come in putting 
into practice the principle of mutuality. There is provided for every 
person participating an incentive to give the best that is in him to the 
common undertaking. Neither group attempts to impose conditions 
or opinions upon the other and the basis for all operations is a definite 
agreement developed through joint discussions of representatives of 
both groups and signed by their responsible agents. Both groups 
are voluntary organizations which combine the values of individual 
initiative with collective methods. 

The report contains a list of railroads that reject the principle of 
consent as a basis for cooperation and require the shopmen to belong 
to the union provided by the railroad company. A typical application 
form is embodied which automatically becomes the resignation of the 
employee if he joins a union or any other organization not controlled 
by the company. The result is a closed company union shop. The 
blank also commits the signee to deductions from his wages for com- 
pany union dues—in other words the check-off. 

The company union by copying procedure of trade unions confirms 
the judgment of the unions. Where there is responsibility there must 
be control, hence the union insisted upon a union shop. The check- 
off is an efficient and economical device. The company union inverts 
these two methods by which union workers established self-regula- 
tion and creates autocratic or paternal control. The results are to 
make cooperation impossible, to retard industrial initiative and to 
weaken the moral fiber of our citizenry. 
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The Primary The whole country has been shocked by the 

facts disclosed in the investigation of elec- 
tions conducted by the Senate special committee. Astounding political 
expenditures were accompanied by amazing indifference as to how 
political results are attained. 

It is evident that this sort of thing could not have happened if 
the voters of the country had had an appreciation of the value of the 
franchise and a sense of duty for exercising it with conscience and in- 
telligence. The information already produced in this investigation 
makes it plain that the primary in itself cannot guarantee good govern- 
ment. No political method can do that. One method may make the 
way to good government easier and another may retard progress. 
The fundamentally important factor is the spirit of the citizenry. 
Spirit is more than form. If those who have the franchise are con- 
cerned to do their full duty as voters and do it intelligently then most 
any method that permits expression of the will of people will produce 
good results. Since the method of procedure either stimulates or dis- 
courages action, it is important to find the best political methods for 
making government responsible to the voters. The primary was 
intended to contribute to this end. 

In the early days of our Republic there was no way prescribed 
for selecting candidates for offices. Self-appointed groups, mass meet- 
ings, etc., served as the first nominating agencies; the legislatures, 
members of Congress, the party caucus at later periods. When finally 
King Caucus was dethroned in favor of the party convention demo- 
cratic control of party machinery seemed assured. But because all 
party members did not perform their duties and professional polli- 
ticians earned a livelihood by diligence the party convention came 
under the control of the local boss who maintained his sway by in- 
fluence and patronage. 

With the change to convention began the building up of govern- 
mental control of the nominating machinery by prescribing the form 
of ballot, election procedure, expenditures, etc. 

Only when the direct primary was established by law did it be- 
come possible for every voter to have part in nominating candidates. 
The selection of candidates is equally and often more important than 
the election itself. The large electoral base on which the primary 
rests presents the greatest physical difficulties to corruption. Those 
who buy elections in these days must control fortunes. It is significant 
that some who raise the slogan “abolish the primary” are the ones 
who have tried to corrupt it. Certainly they are advisors whose 
motives can well be questioned. 

Rather than abolish the primary we need to consider ways and 
means that would bring the participation of a larger percentage of 
voters in the primary election. We need to educate our citizens to the 
responsibilities accompanying their privileges. 
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On the other hand, the primary is not a perfected instrumentality. 
We need to study carefully the provisions of primary laws in our 
various states and find those which bring the best results as a basis 
for uniform recommendations. 

With sustained endeavor to perfect our primary machinery we 
need equal concern for the obligations of citizenship. We need to 
develop a citizenry that thinks straight and acts promptly and is com- 
petent to select its representatives and to judge their performance 
in ofice. The crux of this problem is the problem of making democ- 
racy eficient. It involves finding the machinery for continuous educa- 
tion of the electorate. 

The only guarantee of good government is an alert, politically 
educated electorate—an electorate that votes and votes intelligently. 


Coal Coal is the basic industry upon which all 

others are in some measure dependent. 
What happens in the coal industry is of grave concern in national 
policy making. Chaos in coal makes a sad mess in everything else. 
Orderly prosperity in coal makes it possible for every other industry 
to move forward in order and to good advantage. We must approach 
the formulating of a national coal policy with a mind quite free from 
preconceived notions and prejudices. 

In older countries mining operations increase in expense: the 
cheaply mined coal seams become exhausted and the workable coal 
veins become thinner, the mining more difficult and at higher costs. 
Because coal resources are not limitless or renewable it is impractical 
to abandon mines simply because costs of mining rise. On the other 
hand it is unfair to place the consequences of this industrial problem 
upon the miners in the form of wage decreases or refusal of wage in- 
creases necessary for the miners to keep their standard of living 
abreast that of workers in other industries. Without the coal mined 
by the miners other industries would have to suspend work. This is 
the problem which confronts England in an acute form. It is a prob- 
lem which begins to show itself in our own country. 

England for a time solved the problem by a subsidy levied upon 
all other industries and the population generally. 

Conditions in British coal mines are such that the cost of mining 
a ton of coal is approximately $5.00 as contrasted with $2.50 in the 
United States under the Jacksonviile agreement. All of the industries 
which support the population of those congested islands are depend- 
ent upon coal. As it is a basic key industry the whole population is 
concerned in the welfare of coal. Miners are now working for starva- 
tion rates. The Royal Commission’s Report indicates serious wastes 
and inefficiency in the management of the industry. 
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In our own country we have met the problem by differential 
freight rates. During the recent coal strike the Interstate Commerce 
Commission revised freight rates to New England to the advantage of 
the West Virginia mining field. 

The mines in West Virginia are new. By exploiting their re- 
sources, the mine operators can put on the market coal mined at lowest 
production costs. But as the larger veins are used costs will rise. The 
operators are also exploiting the miners, refusing to pay them the 
Jacksonville scale, thus forcing a low standard of life for the miner 
and his family. This carries the penalty of retarded development in 
a larger group of the citizenry of the state. 

With the present freight differential in favor of coal from West 
Virginia, the Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois mines find 
themselves handicapped by the fact that they undertake to pay living 
wages. As the Interstate Commerce Commission is now considering 
freight rates on coal, this is the time to consider all the implications 
of the decision on this point. 

Shall we as a nation develop a constructive policy with regard 
to coal and hence safeguard our whole industrial civilization, or shall 
we follow a policy of drift. Drift sooner or later means loss of 
control. 


Dishonest On the closing day of the last session of Con- 
Propaganda gress, Senator Bayard of Delaware secured 

unanimous consent to put in the Record a 
document prepared by the Woman Patriot Publishing Company. This 
document which spreads over thirty-five pages of the Record is a 
mass of petty gossip, half-truths, misstatements and libelous allega- 
tions. Its purpose is to discredit the Children’s Bureau and the 
Maternity Act. 

It is quite within the right of any citizen or group of citizens to 
oppose pending legislation and to state their case, but it is neither 
honorable nor contributing to wise decisions to seek that end by 
slander or misrepresentation. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor on Communism 
has been stated in most unmistakable terms. No one could impute to 
the Federation any desire to further communist principles or methods. 
With this preface we wish to state that it is absurd to claim that the 
administration of the Children’s Bureau and the Maternity Act contain 
anything that would give a foothold for communist principles. The 
conservation of mothers and children is essential to civilization and in 
accord with common sense. 
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Relief The medium through which wage earners 
Contributions have raised wages and bettered conditions of 

work is the trade union. The union is a 
group of wage earners who act together for definite purposes. It is 
as strong as the will of its members, as varied as their imagination, as 
competent as their skill and knowledge, and as weak as their conflict- 
ing opinions and divided purposes. 

The union out of practical experience has built a body of prin- 
ciples and an etiquette of procedure that are part of the life of the 
organization. They are not things that can be changed at the desire 
or whim of individuals or even by the declaration of the union itself, 
for changes come through growth, which effects adjustments of in- 
ternal structure and environment. 

Union policies are shaped by the ideals and purposes of its mem- 
bers and are molded by the forces of life and work. What is true of 
the labor movement is equally true of other organizations—social, 
economic, political and religious. Those who wish to work in any 
such movement must conform to the policies and procedure which the 
organization has established. Policies and procedure change, but 
change in a live organization cannot come by fiat alone. This is a 
fact fundamental for trade unionists as well as reformers and up- 
lifters. 

Our labor movement has prescribed definite procedure for carry- 
ing on its activities which constitute in themselves a guarantee of the 
legitimacy of the undertaking. Especially does such guarantee have 
value in the case of appeals for contributions for the help of fellow 
wage earners. The effort of any group of wage earners to better 
working conditions makes such a compelling appeal for sympathy, that 
many impulsively respond without further investigation. Knowing 
the strength of such appeals organizations fundamentally hostile to 
the bona fide labor movement have recently been making wide appeals 
for funds for various strike undertakings. ‘Relief’ committees, with 
a screen of respectable names, constitute a medium of appeal by which 
large funds are being raised ostensibly for labor relief, but actually in 
the main for the promotion of the doctrines or purposes of a con- 
trolling inner group. Communists have been particularly alert to the 
possibilities of this method of operation. Their appeals have a quasi- 
official tone or appearance that induces many to respond with money. 
The response serves to maintain communist propaganda—direct or 
disguised—and at the same time reduces the effectiveness of the work 
of the trade union movement. 

Trade unionists cannot be too scrupulous in deciding how and 
through what agencies to make contributions. Every decision on con- 
tributions should be made only after most careful examination, lest by 
supporting a group hostile to trade unionism trade unionists them- 
selves nullify the efforts and achievements of the trade union move- 
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ment. Your union itself will always serve as an absolutely safe 
medium for contributions to worthy causes. The agency which has a 
normal and a permanent connection with the industry can expend 
relief funds with the least waste and in furtherance of constructive 
growth. 


The Shorter Experience has repeatedly demonstrated that 
W orkday the eight-hour workday secures better pro- 

duction results, with better conservation of 
human producing power, than the longer workday. In the early days 
of the war Great Britain and other countries lengthened the workday 
and scrapped their labor standards for the purpose of expediting war 
production, only to find that in order to meet the exigencies of war 
necessities they must not only restore their former standards, but au- 
thorize research to develop better conservation policies. 

In defiance of this experience, the governments of Europe are 
attempting to lengthen the hours of labor as a means to meeting na- 
tional obligations and reconstruction difficulties. The policy is a mis- 
take not only from the production view, but of national well-being. 
The establishment of eight-hour standards represented a difficult and 
long struggle. It is easy enough to tear down, but the rebuilding will 
mean another difficult struggle. 

The reactionaries of England are now further complicating the 
coal problem by seeking to lengthen the workday of the coal miners. 
It is difficult to understand the government’s position on this issue, be- 
cause not only did the Coal Commission fot recommend that “the 
standard length of the working day, which is now on the average 714 
hours underground, should remain unaltered,” but the industry has 
found it difficult to find a market for its output. 

The Italian dictatorship has already commanded Italian workers 
to increase their workday to nine hours. Despite the law forbidding 
strikes, some of the workers have struck in protest against a policy that 
has been discredited by experience and research. 

The Italian General Confederation of Labor made emphatic 
protest against the nine-hour day. This action brought good cheer, 
for we feared that independence on the part of the Italian labor move- 
ment was for the time at least impossible. It is good to know that 
Labor is not completely throttled by Fascist control. 

Not only is the long workday a mistake from the standpoint of 
production, but it is inadvisable from the consideration of national con- 
servation. 
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Voluntary Agree- The Committee on Commerce, Trade and 
ments Recommended Commercial Law of the American Bar Asso- 
to American Bar ciation, which has been studying industrial 
Association courts as a medium for adjudicating indus- 


trial disputes, reported to the annual meeting 
of the Bar Association, after studying the experience of the Kansas 
Industrial Court and the operations of The Railway Labor Board, 
that various proposals for the creation of an industrial court have 
not won sufficient confidence to justify the belief that they will succeed. 
The committee pointed out the analogy between consent of the 
governed as a basis for just powers of government and voluntary 
agreement as a basis for relationship between employers and workers 
in industry. No plan can succeed unless those immediately concerned 
believe in it. Therefore, the American Bar Association commends 
provisions for voluntary arbitration of industrial disputes. Essential 
to this proposal is, of course, organization of the workers into trade 
unions. The report goes further and declares that ‘“‘a relationship be- 
tween unions and employers’ associations based upon contracts volun- 
tarily made is in the public interest. Encouragement can and should 
be given to the making and enforcement of such contracts.” 
The report of the committee ends with this conclusion: 


“For these reasons, we believe that instead of urging at this 
time the passage of an act for the creation of an industrial court 
with power of ceercion, or adding to the penal statutes, the Bar 
of the country should now give its attention to the encourage- 
ment of a movement for dealing with industrial controversy 
through voluntary agreement by the parties themselves, in line 
with the principles of the Parker-Watson Bill. We are not now 
persuaded that setting up judicial machinery will win the conf- 
dence of sufficient numbers of people interested in the problem to 
make such machinery effective. Our experience with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, workmen’s compensation boards 
and other commissions quasi-judicial in nature indicates that com- 
missions more in the nature of fact-finding bodies are necessary 
in the solution of these economic problems, and that the wiser 
course for the present is to let the parties interested select the 
personnel of such tribunals. When we dealt with the large field 
of commercial disputes, we were led to the conclusion that we 
were strengthening the law by validating the agreement made by 
parties at the outset to adjust their controversy in their own way. 
We believe the same viewpoint can be adopted with profit in the 
case of industrial disputes.” 


Labor is glad to welcome the honest study of industrial relations 
this committee is making and the spirit of realism that guides its de- 
cisions. We seek cooperation for we know that conflict contains no 
solution. Though conflict may be forced upon us, we still have to find 
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a basis for industrial relations after the conflict is over. The best 
way to develop industrial policies is the conference room and the con- 
sideration of the problem point by point. This method sooner or 
later leads to agreement. 


A Strike for Whatever of order has been established in 
Industrial the women’s garment industry has come 
Standards through the efforts of trade union organiza- 


tion. The unions forced employers to or- 
ganize. They have forced progressively higher standards of work 
and pay. They have developed sanitary standards that protect the 
health of garment workers and wearers. By organization the union 
has lifted the industry out of sweat shop conditions. 

The garment manufacturers after signing agreements have in- 
variably sought a way to evade them. That is the reason why 40,000 
cloakmakers quit work July 1. During the past few years the style 
factor in women’s garments has been extremely variable. This and 
the high costs of materials have made the retailer anxious to do busi- 
ness on very narrow margins. Because of the high prices retailers 
find it necessary to make a quick turnover. Instead of placing orders 
in advance of the season, they wait until styles and sales are assured. 
So jobbers have come into the industry, who take their orders, buy 
materials and let contracts to small manufacturers. The sub-manu- 
facturers, each controlling a loft and a few machines, compete against 
each other for contracts with the jobbers. The jobbers are the main 
capitalists of the industry but not the employers. This jobbing system 
threatens to supplant the responsible manufacturers who entered into 
contracts with the union, took orders and manufactured garments in 
their own factories under union conditions. Unless regulated, this 
system will drag the garment industry back into a sweat shop trade. 

The jobbers control 75 per cent of the output of the cloak in- 
dustry. The sub-contractors have refused to maintain the union stand- 
ards and the jobbers have refused responsibility for conditions under 
which work is manufactured for them in subsidiary shops. The strik- 
ers’ demands are: 


Concrete obligations on the part of jobbers for conditions 
under which sub-contracts are performed. 

Stabilization of the trade by limiting the number of con- 
tractors to be employed seasonally by the jobbers. 

A guarantee of thirty-six weeks of employment. 
Wage increases and forty-four hour week. 
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These moderate and rational demands would force responsibility 
upon the whole industry and make working conditions uniform. The 
American labor movement will unreservedly support the cloakmakers 
in the movement to establish better organization within the industry. 


The Retirement The enactment of the retirement legislation 
Law is a big step forward in social legislation. 

Since our government is in business and em- 
ploys persons it is a very natural ambition of a people pledged to 
democratic institutions that our government should be an ideal em- 
ployer. Whether the employer is an individual, a corporation, or a 
government, he is confronted with the necessity of deciding upon 
policies of personnel relations and management procedure. 

One policy which has been definitely formulated for business is 
that any production undertaking shall bear the full burden of the 
costs which its operation may entail upon the community. This in- 
volves provisions for the old age of workers as well as compensation 
for injury and accidents. 

Our government has definitely established this policy and reafirmed 
it in the retirement law which was first enacted in 1920 and amended 
in 1926, effective July 1 of this year. This law provides annuities 
for superannuated employees of the government and those who, after 
serving for a specified length of time, through ill health or other 
reasons, specified in said law, are forced to leave the service. To 
meet the expenses incident to the administration of this law, all em- 
ployees entitled to benefit thereby contribute to a fund set aside for 
this purpose. If for any reason they are separated from the service 
of the government or the purview of the law prior to the time after 
which they would have been entitled to such annuity as is provided, 
they are entitled to the full amount paid in to this fund, together with 
interest thereon shall be paid to them or their heirs. 


























GREATER SERVICE TO WORKERS AND 


TO INDUSTRY 


Epwarp F. McGrapy 


Member Legislative Committee, American Federation of Labor 


has adopted the most modern 

methods of rendering service to 
their members and to the industry is 
the International Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, whose president is Major 
George L. Berry, with headquarters 
at Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. 

It is not so many years ago that the 
worker in striving to better his eco- 
nomic and social conditions invariably 
met with opposition on the part of 
the employer and his requests were re- 
fused outright, or if anything were 
granted it was grudgingly given and 
in a very small measure. The only 
thing left for the worker was to join 
the organized labor movement. 
There he knew that in combination 
with his fellows he would receive ad- 
vice and assistance. Therefore, the 
workers flocked into their craft 
unions, recognizing that the American 
Federation of Labor was their only 
hope in fighting against low wages, 
long hours and the constant oppres- 
sion of the greedy employers and the 
slave-driving methods of their fore- 
men. 

Just previous to the late war many 
shrewd and farseeing employers, rec- 
ognizing what was taking place, real- 
ized that they would have to either 
deal with their workers themselves 


| gece the labor union that 
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or the organized labor movement 
would compel them to deal with it. 
In order to head off the workers from 
going into the organized labor move- 
ment the employers evolved many 
substitutes for trade unionism, such as 
company unions (where the workers 
could have shop committees), life in- 
surance (after a certain number of 
years of service), sick benefits and 
free medical attendance, not only for 
the worker, but for his wife and chil- 
dren. Invitations were given to buy 
stocks (non-voting) on the install- 
ment plan, whereby the foolish 
worker felt that he would have a 
voice in the conduct of the industry, 
but in reality it is a scheme to tie the 
worker to his job for an indefinite 
number of years. Many thousands 
of workers have accepted one or more 
of these plans in preference to join- 
ing or retaining their membership in 
the American labor movement. 
President Berry at this time made 
a comprehensive survey of American 
industry and its relationship to the 
workers. He decided that the labor 
unions would have to meet with this 
competition on the part of the em- 
ployers and that the best way to meet 
it would be to render greater service, 
not only to the workers, but to indus- 
try itself. What he has done in this 
respect makes interesting reading, and 
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it has certainly helped toward success 
the members of his organization in 
the press rooms of the country and 
has given eminent satisfaction to 
those employers who have entered 
into contractual relations with the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union. 

Under his plan not only are his 
members receiving larger wages, 
shorter hours and better working con- 
ditions than ever before, but he has 
practically eliminated strikes and the 
employers themselves have highly 
commended the International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
on its efficiency, cooperation and con- 
tributions to the industry. 

At the last convention of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion more than two hundred newspa- 
per publishers called at the office of 
Major Berry, who had headquarters 
at the convention, to pay their re- 
spects. 

Besides high wages, shorter hours 
and superior working conditions se- 
cured for the members of this union, 
they give life insurance as high as 
$750; at their headquarters at Press- 
men’s Home, located in Happy Val- 
ley, Tenn., they have a splendid home 
for the superannuated printing press- 
men, where they can go and live the 
rest of their days amidst the most 
beautiful and healthful surroundings, 
or should they prefer to stay at home 
they are given a weekly pension. 

A vocational training school to 
teach the fundamentals as well as the 
higher arts of printing has also been 
established. This school is filled with 
the most modern equipment and there 
the young members of the organiza- 
tion may learn to become finished 
mechanics and the journeymen may 


become acquainted with the latest in- 
ventions in printing machinery and the 
most modern methods in the art of 
printing. In addition to this, the 
membership can receive at any time 
written advice on any problem per- 
taining to the industry, and any mem- 
ber who does not want to go to the 
technical school can take a corre- 
spondence course that can not be 
equaled elsewhere. 

If a worker’s health should break 
and he becomes afflicted with tuber- 
culosis he can go to one of the finest 
tuberculosis sanitariums in America, 
conducted by the organization, and 
stay there until he is cured and in con- 
dition to return to the industry. In 
curing this dread disease one of the 
most difficult things to overcome is 
the homesickness of the patient. It 
is the history of most sanitariums that 
just when the victim is on the road to 
recovery he leaves and goes home. 
To meet this situation and to make 
the sick worker more content Major 
Berry will shortly start construction 
of a number of cottages, each contain- 
ing four furnished rooms. There the 
afflicted worker can bring his wife and 
children while he stays at the sanita- 
rium. With the cottage will be a 
small plot of ground where the pa- 
tient and his family can plant a gar- 
den. The plot also will have a coop 
with chickens, and every morning 
there will be delivered at the door 
fresh milk and a daily newspaper. 

The above is a record unsurpassed 
of service to the membership of this 
union and of service to the industry 
because of the finer mechanics that 
the International Printing Pressmen’s 
organization is constantly putting into 
it and because of the number of 
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GREATER SERVICE TO WORKERS AND TO INDUSTRY 


former sick mechanics they are re- 
storing to the industry. 

In addition to this, I want to tell 
you of the service that the organiza- 
tion is giving to that most important 
part of the printing industry that has 
to do with the publication of news- 
papers. President Berry has at the 
Pressmen’s Home three of the finest 
mechanical newspaper experts in this 
country, if not in the world. Every 
newspaper publisher having contrac- 
tual relations with the union is invited 
to send daily a copy of his paper and 
every day the paper is scanned by 
these experts and their assistants. Ifa 
defect is discovered it is marked with 
a black crayon and laid aside and the 
following day’s paper is again scanned 
to see if this defect is still there. If 
it is, a letter is sent to the foreman 
of this newspaper with suggestions as 


to its possible correction. This paper 
is watched for some time and if the 
defect has not been corrected then the 
expert leaves the headquarters of the 
Printing Pressmen and goes to the 
newspaper plant and meets the fore- 


man. Everything in the pressroom, 
including not only the press, but blan- 
kets, rollers, ink, paper, etc., is care- 
fully examined and if the defect is 
found to be not in the pressroom the 
foreman then takes the expert up to 
meet the publisher and from there he 
goes into the other departments until 
the cause for the defect is discovered 
and corrected. This service to the 
publisher costs him nothing. It is a 
part of the service that the Inter- 
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national Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
sistants’ Union gives to the employer 
who has contractual relations with the 
organization. 

It is this kind of service to the em- 
ployer and to the industry that has 
made the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union not 
only one of the strongest and most 
prosperous labor organizations in the 
country, but it has won the confidence 
and appreciation of the employers 
everywhere. This is the kind of an 
organization that the workers will 
never give up to accept a mighty poor 
imitation of a labor union, such as the 
company union. Neither will the 
workers ever be weaned away by pur- 
chasing stock that carries with it a 
false promise, nor will they accept 
company insurance to be paid after 
death at the cost of lower wages and 
“industrial freedom,” when by re- 
maining in their union they will not 
only get better insurance policies, but 
higher wages while they live. 

Greater service to the worker and 
intelligent cooperation with industry 
is a $fogan that should bring thou- 
sands of new members into the unions 
and at the same time bring the good 
will of employers. 

I would suggest that the leaders of 
labor whose organizations have lost 
in membership because of the employ- 
ers’ subtle methods give careful study 
to the plan of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
of rendering greater service to the 
workers and to the industry itself. 








FARMERS 


WILLIAM GREEN, President, 


American Federation of Labor 


HE rural population of the United States constitutes ap- 
proximately one-third of the entire population. The 
prices of commodities produced by this group have been 

so depressed that the owners of farm land in this coun- 
etry not only do not realize any returns on the value 
of their investments, which are considerable (whether 
the lands and necessary equipment are bought or inherited), but they 
are not even receiving a fair return for the actual labor accomplished. 
The plight of the farmer is a menace to the prosperity of the 
entire country. Thirty-three millions of people in the United States 
are not able to purchase commodities produced by other workers of 
the country in quantities commensurate with our almost unlimited 
production power. As a consequence, mills, mines and factories are 
idle part of the time and our greatest and most remunerative market, 
the home market, is impaired. 
During 1925 the farm population decreased by 500,000, while 
the population of the country as a whole had increased by some three 
million. That means that 500,000 more workers have been added 


to the industrial population. 








Many farmers are still trying to manage their farms in the same 
way that their pioneer forefathers did. The pioneers with adven- 
turous souls and crude tools conquered the resources of the land and 
worked their products under a simple market organization. 

The machine has invaded the farm as well as the factory. The 
tractor has generally replaced the horse-plow, and when the farmer 
talks of horse power, he is thinking of power machinery and elec- 
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FARMERS 


tricity which now does much of the farm drudgery. As rates for 
electric power have been lowered, the number of kilowats used in the 
farm house and in the field mounts proportionately. 

Labor believes that ulti- 
mately the farmer must help 
himself through organiza- 
tion, through cooperation, de- 
spite the centuries of isola- 
tion that have made him an 
individualist. Moreover, the automobile, rural telephone and rural 
free delivery now bring him into touch with the rest of the world. It 
will take time to bring home the necessity of organization to these in- 
dividualists, but this is an age of cooperative undertakings and the 
farmer must conform. 

But there is immediate stress which affects the entire country. 
The lesson of the necessity of cooperation must be brought home by 
some visible, tangible benefit that may accrue immediately. 

Realizing that the plight of the farmer is the problem of all the 
people of the country, a representative of the American Federation 














of Labor appeared before the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
and asked the enactment of legislation that would tend toward better 
remuneration for the farmers. 

Labor recognizes that the potential production of this country, 
its almost unlimited resources, the wonderful machinizing genius of 
the American people which has increased tremendously the output of 
every man on farm or in mill or factory, requires a cultural standard 
of living for all. 

If any one factor in our economic organization fails to keep its 
standards of living progressively advancing, the obstruction clogs the 
gears of the machinery which the remaining groups may have created 
for themselves. For these varied reasons Labor is anxious to see the 
farmers find aid in their problems and above all establish the agencies 
through which they direct their own destinies. 
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DEVELOPING A NEW ORGANIZATION 
TECHNIQUE 


ETHEL M. SMITH 


Member Executive Board, National Women’s Trade Union League of America 


convention were to set apart a 

few days, or a week or two, for 
a kind of post-graduate course for or- 
ganizers? 

The idea has been in the minds of 
labor officials, but the first to express 
it, as well as the first to act upon it, 
were trade-union women. Two years 
ago, immediately following its bien- 
nial convention in New York, the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League 
held a week’s institute for the dele- 
gates, conducting it at Brookwood 
Labor College. In June of this year, 
in Kansas City, as a part of its con- 
vention program, the League held a 
“One-Day Institute on Organiza- 
tion.” The 1924 institute was given 
to the broad subjects of labor history 
and labor problems. The “One-Day 
Institute” at Kansas City was an in- 
tensive discussion of organization 
problems and organization methods. 

Some forty or fifty trade-union 
women, most of them organizers, 
though in many cases still working at 
their trades in factory or shop, took 
part. They had a skillful discussion 
leader and followed an outline pre- 
pared with great care in advance. 
They developed, they believe, the 
material for the beginning of a hand- 
book for a new school of trade-union 


Oe cenesmie that every trade-union 


organization technique—at least for 
organization of women. 

Thoughtful trade unionists realize 
that there are ruts in the labor move- 
ment, as in every other field of en- 
deavor. Self-critical organizers are 
very familiar with the fact. It is 
fairly evident on a casual survey that 
we have entered upon a new era, leay- 
ing behind us some distance back the 
pioneer stage of unionism, with its 
main dependence the magnetic per- 
sonalities and stirring oratorical ap- 
peals of its leaders. 

Strong personal leadership is never 
to be dispensed with or for a moment 
to be minimized. But there comes a 
time when it is necessary not only to 
tell and retell Labor’s story and urge 
Labor’s cause with eloquence, but to 
supplement the inspirational evangel- 
istic method with a conscious and care- 
ful basis of knowledge worked up into 
purposeful technique. The truth is 
that labor suffers incalculably from the 
common assumption that neither its 
principles nor its field work have to be 
taught, or its leadership trained. As 
truly technical as any subject in the 
world, it is mercilessly and tragically 
abused by the well-meaning, theoreti- 
cal “intellectual” on the one hand, 
and the untrained “labor skate’ on 
the other. 
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It is probably true that good labor 
organizers, like artists and like sci- 
entists, are born, not made. But it 
is no discredit to their natural gifts 
to insist that they know their subject 
matter as well as feel it. In this, the 
scientific age, it is important that labor 
do its job scientifically. It must, in- 
deed, or lose the struggle. The first 
step in scientific progress is self-exam- 
ination. The next is measurement of 
the problem. The next is the deter- 
mination of the course to pursue and 
the method. Shall we go on as be- 
fore? Or shall we revise and de- 
velop? 

Trade-union women have believed 
in training. Through the first work- 
ers’ educational undertaking in the 
United States, the training school of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, which was started in Chicago 
in 1913, they have given to the labor 
movement some thirty or forty women 
organizers. Now they are blazing 
another trail, pointing out, by exam- 
ple, the possibilities of labor conven- 
tions as occasions for the technical 
training of potential labor leadership. 
Time spent in well-planned, well-di- 
rected discussion of organization tech- 
nique would profit the movement 
more, they submit, than much of the 
usual convention routine. 

Plans for the One-Day Institute at 
Kansas City were made six months 
ago, taking definite purpose and form 
at the time of the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League in 
Washington in January. To collect 
material and outline the questions for 
discussion, a committee was appointed 
which consisted of Maud Swartz 
(Typographical Union) , Rose Schnei- 
derman (Capmakers’ Union), Mabel 
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Leslie (Electrical Workers’ Union), 
Sadie Reisch (Ladies’ Garment- 
Workers’ Union), and Mary Van 
Kleeck (Federal Employees’ Union, 
and director of industrial studies of 
the Russell Sage Foundation )—all of 
these from New York. Chicago fur- 
nished three other members of the 
committee, Agnes Nestor and Eliza- 
beth Christman (Glove Workers’ 
Union), and Mary Haney (United 
Garment Workers’ Union). They 
had the advice of other trade union- 
ists, together with psychologists, 
economists, and experts in publicity, 
among them Mary Goff, Matilda 
Lindsay, Anna Wolf, Robert Bruere, 
A. J. Muste, David Saposs, E. C. 
Lindeman, Ordway Tead, and Evart 
G. Routzahn. 

In a foreword the committee said: 

“In the forty years which may be 
said to be the life of the present la- 
bor movement in the United States, 
the unions have been too absorbed in 
the work of organizing to have time 
or detachment for a study of meth- 
ods. This is the history of many 
other movements. Their pioneers win 
successes and make mistakes without 
any record of how they did it, or any 
conclusion as to how others ought or 
ought not to do it. But when a move- 
ment grows beyond the pioneer period 
of personal leadership, it must be- 
come self-conscious if it is to succeed. 
The trial-and-error method must give 
place to an objective analysis of pro- 
cedure. The conditions which have 
made for success in the past must be 
set down in writing as a means of 
planning for like success, or greater 
effectiveness, under similar conditions 
in the present. 

“The labor movement today has 
an added reason for a new formula- 
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tion of technique. Industrial condi- 
tions and public opinion have under- 
gone change. New dangers weaken 
the trade unions. New problems are 
presented to it. Only objective study 
can enable leaders and members to 
meet new conditions wisely. 
_ “Added to these reasons for a new 
approach is a very special reason for 
interest in this subject on the part of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League. The League is concerned 
with the organization of women. 
Women’s economic status is changing, 
and with it is changing the whole psy- 
chology of women and girls. Is trade 
unionism adapted to these needs? 
How can it be made to appeal to 
them? How can they be trained for 
effective participation in it? 

“The results of discussion which 
has extended over several weeks are 


presented here in the form of ques- 


tions. Under each question, answers 
or additional questions are listed. 
Sometimes the answers contradict 
each other. Often other ideas should 
be added. The institute will offer 
opportunity to discuss the contradic- 
tions, and to add new thoughts.” 

' The purpose of the institute being 
most specific—i, e., to find out, so far 
as it could, “how trade unions can in- 
crease their membership, particularly 
among women, and accomplish their 
aims more effectively’—the morning 
session at Kansas City was devoted to 
an analysis of the difficulties, with dis- 
cussion of why it is hard to reach 
women and girls with the message of 
trade unionism. This discussion 
brought out the points of difficulty, 
not only in the girls’ psychology and 
the older women’s attitude as con- 
trasted with men’s, but the greater 
dominance of the parental influence 
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over girls than boys—summarized as 
follows in the report of the conven- 
tion committee on organization, of 
which Julia O’Connor Parker (tele- 
phone operators’ union) was chair- 
man: 

“In the case of the foreign-born 
father, he has distrust, ignorance and 
fear of American conditions. His 
tendency is to inhibit and restrict the 
girl in all her outside activities, in- 
cluding any gesture toward unionism. 
He is usually quite uninformed on or- 
ganization and its possibilities, par- 
ticularly as they affect the working life 
of young women. The American 
father, on the other hand, whether he 
be a union man or not, has the fa- 
miliar American theory of the inferi- 
ority of manual work. Even if he 
himself is a craftsman of the finest 
skill and competence, his children are 
brought up with the idea that the way 
of progress lies in work which will 
not soil their hands. Reared in such 
an atmosphere as this, there is little 
impulse on the part of the girl, when 
she does land in an industrial occupa- 
tion, to vision the possibilities of her 
job, to realize how it can be enhanced 
and dignified by organization, by as- 
sociation with her fellow workers for 
the control of conditions. Altogether 
she is a poor organization prospect. 

The importance of the home en- 
vironment influencing the responsive- 
ness of the girl to organization can 
not be overemphasized. 

“The girls and women in Ameri- 
can industry are the wives, daughters 
and sisters of the American working- 
man. If only the wives, daughters 
and sisters of trade-union men were 
enrolled in the labor movement, we 
would have a women’s movement of 
tremendous mass strength and vital- 
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ity. On this point, therefore, the 
committee recommends that the most 
valiant efforts be made through every 
agency by which union men can be 
reached, to persuade them to carry 
trade unionsm back into their homes, 
to bring up their children to appreci- 
ate the essential nobility and fineness 
of the labor movement and to a prac- 
tical acceptance of the economic se- 
curity and freedom which trade union- 
ism will bring to them in their work- 
ing life. 

“Probably even a greater factor in 
influencing the mind of the child than 
the attitude of the father is that of 
the mother. Mothers of the working 
class of the past generation have been 
generally overburdened with work 
and harassed with the bitter necessity 
of making ends meet. Their lives 
have generally been a long, uncom- 
plaining sacrifice for their children. 
We are, fortunately, entering into a 
better day for the women in the home. 
Organized labor has strengthened the 
pay envelope of the bread winner, so 
that he has been able to lighten the 
burdens of the home-maker. She has 
the leisure and opportunity unknown 
to the older generation, to acquire 
some knowledge of what is going on 
in the world around her and she is 
freer to give to her children the intel- 
lectual companionship which is so po- 
tent a factor in their development. 
Surely we ought to be concerned that 
she get her economics straight. For- 
tunately there are agencies already es- 
tablished in the labor movement 
which have the potentiality at least of 
providing the education in trade-union 
matters of which these women stand 
in such essential need. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that the National 
Women’s Trade Union League de- 
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vote itself, insofar as it has the re- 
sources and opportunity, to the devel- 
opment and cultivation of the women’s 
auxiliary movement to trade-union 
organizations.” 

The question of how to make trade- 
union meetings interesting was dis- 
cussed at length. Marie Bonanno 
(Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union), 
one of the promising young organiz- 
ers representing the New York 
Women’s Trade Union League, 
stressed the difficulties in the groups 
of mixed nationalities, where each na- 
tionality wants to use its own language 
and bores the others who must sit and 
listen but can not understand. Only 
English should be used, insists Miss 
Bonanno. 

The dull routine of many trade- 
union meetings, and likewise the un- 
attractive meeting places which are 
commonly used by the unions, discour- 
age many girls, various delegates 
pointed out, while the amount of dues, 
in some unions $1.25 a month for 
girls whose wage is only $8 to $10 or 
$12 a week, is virtually prohibitive. 

The afternoon session devoted it- 
self to suggested new methods of ap- 
proach, and here Rose Schneiderman 
took the floor to insist that the first 
thing of all to recognize where young 
girls are concerned is their right to a 
good time and the importance of 
furnishing that through the union. 
That is why the New York Women’s 
Trade Union League has a club-house, 
and the Chicago League, which al- 
ready has a summer camp in the 
woods, is now raising funds to buy a 
house in the city. 

Alexia Smith, a silk-mill worker 
from Lonaconing, Maryland, one of 
the youngest organizers in the field, 
whose services are now being con- 
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tributed by the National Women’s 
Trade Union League to the State- 
wide campaign of the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Labor, strongly seconded 
Miss Schneiderman. An_ old-fash- 
ioned Methodist by training, Miss 
Smith has by no means lost her re- 
ligion in the rough and tumble of the 
organizer’s job. She has not even 
bobbed her hair, nor taken to rouge. 
So the convention laughed its surprise 
when she rose to assert, emphatically, 
“One thing I am sure of is this: To in- 
terest the flapper, you must do as the 
flapper does. Nobody hates dancing 
more than I do, but I’ve been going 
to three or four dances a night, three 
or four nights in a week, in order to 
get hold of the girls. I’ve even 
learned the Charleston!” 

Suggestions for reaching the ma- 
turer women, as brought out in the 
discussions of the institute, can not be 
better stated than by quoting again 
from Julia O’Connor Parker’s able 
summary as presented to the conven- 
tion in the report of the organization 
committee : 

“Among the older and more stable 
groups, also among the professional 
types of workers such as stenograph- 
ers, teachers, etc., the experiment has 
been successfully tried in distributing 
the responsibility of membership— 
that is, in giving everybody some work 
to do, making them feel responsible 
for some particular function of the 
union, whether it be organization, en- 
tertainment, educational activities, etc. 
The committee would like to set forth 
its conviction that probably as dificult 
a group to handle as the extremely 
young worker is the somewhat older 
woman who has been many years in 
the industry, who has either become 
embittered by the discontent engen- 
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dered by poor conditions, or has be- 
come apathetically contented and un- 
willing to risk even the poor security 
of a poor job. This type of worker 
is by no means amenable to the rather 
obvious devices which we have set 
forth as designed to attract the flap- 
per. If she has had an experience 
with unionism which has not been en- 
tirely happy and successful, she is es- 
pecially difficult to convert. On the 
other hand, she has the capacity when 
won to the cause to furnish the back- 
bone of the union, to intelligently ac- 
complish its work and to guide and ad- 
vise the younger members. Her al- 
legiance is of great importance, and 
while we are able to offer no blue 
prints as to the means of securing her 
affiliation, we recommend the most 
earnest and constructive attention to 
the problem of bringing her into mem- 
bership.” 


“Considering the important ques- 
tion of the selection of organizers and 
methods of making their work more 
effective, the committee finds itself un- 
prepared to make specific recommen- 
dations on most of the questions 
raised during the institute discussion. 
To what extent race prejudice is a 
barrier to organization; whether the 
organizer should belong to the domi- 
nant race group among the workers; 
whether a young organizer is neces- 
sary for successful work among the 
younger workers; whether a man or 
woman organizer is better qualified 
to handle women. These are ques- 
tions which submit to no ready-made 
solution. They are influenced by com- 
munity conditions, by the trade, per- 
sonality of the organizer and by many 
other reservations. We venture to 
recommend only that organizers be 
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carefully selected, that all these fac- 
tors be given consideration and that 
results be carefully observed in order 
to enrich our experience as to the most 
successful organization approach. 


“Another phase of the organizer's 
work, which was most intelligently 
discussed at the institute, is the isola- 
tion or loneliness of the organizer’s 
job, and is a point upon which the 
committee feels more ready to make 
recommendations. We believe that 
the present lone and desolate proced- 
ure of sending one individual into an 
unorganized territory to battle alone 
against not only the hardships and 
discouragement of the situation, but 
against her own forlornness and isola- 
tion, is a waste of time and money. 

“We plead most earnestly for a rec- 
ognition of the advantages of the 
group method of organization, con- 
ference method, the revival method, 
by whatever name it may be known, 
the method which is being increasingly 
employed of carrying on Labor For- 
ward Campaigns in various communi- 
ties with the concentration in their 
community of a number of organ- 
izers, both men and women, to share 
not only the hard work of an organ- 
izing campaign, but to furnish each 
other with the renewed courage and 
faith which comes of such association. 
The committee recommends most defi- 
nitely that this method be adopted on 
every possible occasion and that we 
preach to other labor organizations 
the value of this method.” 

Turning to another phase of organ- 
ization work, Mrs. Parker in her 
summary says: 

“Assuming organization and recog- 
nition achieved, what are the means 
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of holding it and of making it operate 
as an economic machine for improving 
conditions? Your committee would 
like to make a special plea for what 
is variously called the factual or scien- 
tific approach. A union committee 
which seeks to negotiate with an em- 
ployer and which presents itself as the 
agent and spokesman of the workers 
in the industry, is inexcusably stupid 
if it attempts such a task without the 
fullest information it can secure as to 
the economic status of the industry. 
We appreciate that in some kinds of 
business it is impossible to get this in- 
formation, but even where in the be- 
ginning a balance sheet is not availa- 
ble, the workers’ representatives 
ought to know the practical side of 
the business, ought to know its labor 
problems, ought to know from intelli- 
gent observation something of its pro- 
duction and efficiency needs, ought, 
in fact, to be competent witnesses 
when the workers’ evidence is pre- 
sented. In the case of public utilities 
or other regulated groups, informa- 
tion is available to the public as to 
profits, surplus, depreciation, interest 
rates, etc.; and while corporation 
bookkeeping is a formidable thing, it 
is, nevertheless, possible for repre- 
sentatives of such groups to be able 
to combat the inevitable plea of pov- 
erty on the part of employers with 
sufficient facts to warrant their get- 
ting a respectful hearing. There is 
happily in the labor movement a 
growing appreciation of the necessity 
of such a scientific approach in special 
classes, special publications, special in- 
stitutes, which are being provided to 
meet this need. 

“We would urge upon our fellow 
workers in the women’s labor move- 
ment to utilize methods of negotia- 
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tion involving this philosophy where 
women workers are concerned to at 
least the same degree as is being done 
in the case of men, rather than rely- 
ing on special appeals and sentimental- 
ity because they are dealing with 
women. 

“Another phase of the scientific 
approach is the reasoning method of 
dealing with the workers themselves 
during the organization process. We 
advocate the sane, intelligent and 
quiet method of explaining the advan- 
tages of organization, to the workers, 
in pointing out the disadvantages un- 
der which they labor as unorganized 
group, rather than the bombastic, 
noisy and abusive methods which 
characterized an older day in organ- 
ization tactics. We appreciate that 


it is sometimes necessary to meet vi- 
cious and untruthful propaganda on 


the part of the employers by some- 
what sterner methods, but certainly 
it is highly advisable that the former 
method be given a reasonable trial, 
thus avoiding unnecessary antagonisms 
and hatreds between the employer and 
individual leaders in the union cause 
and preventing the raising of false is- 
sues which may militate against the 
smooth process of organization and 
negotiation. 

“A great deal has been said about 
the psychological approach to the em- 
ployer. Employers are, after all, 
human beings and, even where the 
unionization of their employees is 
concerned, they would probably react 
to the same influences which affect the 
rest of us, and we urge the employ- 
ment of tact, friendliness and even the 
more settled appeals to his pride. 

“An extremely important question 
raised at the institute was that of the 
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effect on organization of the higher 
wage rates and improved conditions 
generally which are now apt to obtain 
in non-union shops. Obviously this 
situation has been produced by union- 
ism. The device on the part of the 
employers of raising wages and other- 
wise making improvement to fend off 
unionism is a familiar one. That it 
retards and stultifies union progress is 
obvious. After all, the main argu- 
ment we have with non-unionists is 
the primary one that under unionism 
conditions are better and fairer than 
under non-unionism. If the employer 
matches every gain in a unionized in- 
dustry with parallel improvement in 
the non-union industries, we can not 
draw the comparison odious to non- 
unionism. It is a problem which calls 
for continuous educational work 
among the workers in the non-union 
shops, pointing out to them over and 
over again the fact that every fair 
condition of work and wages which 
they enjoy have been brought about 
by the efforts of the unionized work- 
ers, and that for all further gains 
they must look to the unions.” 

A major recommendation of the 
Convention Organization Committee 
and of the convention itself is “that 
the entire subject-matter of the insti- 
tute, with all the accumulated mate- 
rial, be submitted to a special national 
committee for the purpose of compila- 
tion into a handbook, detailing our 
conception of the new organization 
techinque.” 

This work will go forward at once 
under direction of the new president 
and vice-president of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, Rose 
Schneiderman and Agnes Nestor, re- 
spectively, and Elizabeth Christman, 
the re-elected secretary-treasurer. 





EDUCATION’S PLACE IN ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 


Leonarp W. Hatcu 


Director, Bureau of Statistics and Information, New York State Department of Labor 


N the old days before workmen’s 
compensation laws set up a new 
way of looking at it, when an in- 

dustrial accident occurred, the im- 
mediate concern was to find out whose 
“negligence” was responsible for it. 
The purpose of the search for negli- 
gence then was to determine who 
should bear the damage caused by the 
accident. The compensation prin- 


ciple has set aside that way of appor- 


tioning the damages. Nevertheless, 
we still have the same search to make 
for negligence, but with a new pur- 
pose, namely, to find out how to pre- 
vent the accidents from occurring 
again. It is the new significance of 
this old idea that is here considered. 

Those who study the causes of in- 
dustrial accidents are finding more 
and more that the problem of preven- 
tion is in a very large measure the 
problem of eliminating negligence. 
The dictionary defines negligence as 
“omission to do something that 
should be done.” If this omission be 
construed to cover both omission to 
find out what to do to prevent acci- 
dents and omission to do it when 
known, it comes about as near to a 
statement of the one common element 
producing accidents which safety 
work aims to eliminate as is possible. 
Let us see how well it fits the case and 


one or two points about accident pre- 
vention that follow from it. 

Note first that the whole safety 
movement assumes the truth of it. 
That movement repudiates the 
“bound-to-happen” view of accidents 
and classes them as “allowed to hap- 
pen.” And the movement is more 
and more proving the point by what 
it is accomplishing. Every day the 
proof accumulates in the form of 
better and better prevention scores 
being made by individual plants or in- 
dustries here and there, that this as- 
sumption of the safety movement 
that we have accidents as we do 
chiefly because we neglect them, be- 
cause we “omit to do what should 
be done” to prevent them, is correct. 

In the second place, negligence, or 
“omission to do,” is a human trait. 
It is the human element which neg- 
lects something and accidents follow. 
In the old days when negligence was 
being hunted out for the purpose of 
imposing damages, it was one or 
other of two parties who were sought, 
namely, employer or employee. Here, 
again, there is an elementary truth 
that still holds good from the point 
of view of accident prevention. The 
“omission-to-do” which results in in- 
jury still lies at the door of employer 
and employee, one or other or both. 
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It is true that other agencies—the 
state, insurance companies, and safety 
organizations—are working for acci- 
dent prevention. But all they can do 
is to coerce or induce employers and 
employees to do the actual work of 
prevention by safeguards, plant house- 
keeping, safe conduct, etc. 

Thirdly, in one respect, the acci- 
dent prevention point of view re- 
verses the old way of looking at the 
negligence element. Then it was 
completely opposed interests of em- 
ployer and employee that were in- 
volved. Each had an interest to 
prove the other negligent so as to put 
on him the damages. From the 


safety point of view, it is so much to 
the advantage of both to avoid dam- 
ages to either, and, viewing accidents 
in general, the negligence may so 
easily rest with either, that they are 


bound together rather than opposed 
by a common interest and common 
responsibility. This fact of a joint 
duty, as well as a joint advantage, is 
coming more and more to light as 
causes of accidents and the essential 
elements for prevention are studied 
and better understood. It is prac- 
tically impossible with accident rec- 
ords such as they are to classify acci- 
dents as caused by employer’s or by 
employee’s negligence, but there are 
very few classes of accident causes in 
the standard accident tabulations in 
which any familiarity at all with such 
matters does not easily suggest that 
the negligence may be on either side 
or both. 

Consider, for example, a few of 
the leading cause classes in New York 
State. At the top of the list is ma- 
chinery. In that class, omission of 
the employer to provide guards is at 
once suggested as possible under- 
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lying cause. But omission of the em- 
ployee to use guards provided, or to 
use them properly, is another pos- 
sibility. Fall of person comes next 
to machinery in the cause list. Here, 
the way the worker handles himself, 
or handles ladders, scaffolding, etc., 
occurs at once as possible source of 
accidents. But, again, omission of the 
employer to provide safe ladders or 
scaffolds, to plank floors under con- 
struction, to put guardrails on stairs, 
etc., come as easily to mind on the 
other side. Accidents in connection 
with vehicles stand third. Here the 
driver’s responsibility immediately 
comes to mind, but in the next 
thought are suggested on the other 
side possible lack of proper training, 
dangerous grade crossings, etc. Next 
come accidents connected with han- 
dling of objects. Here the way the 
worker does his work is thought of 
first of all, perhaps, but then again, 
lack of instructions in how to do the 
work safely may also enter. And so 
on down the line, possible negligence 
on either side is easily perceivable in 
nearly all classes. Employer and em- 
ployee are both human and being 
human are subject to the human sin 
of “omission to do something that 
should be done,” in this as in other 
matters. 

In the fourth place, if neglect to 
know and neglect to do are what we 
have to deal with so largely in order 
to cut down industrial accidents, it 
follows that there is a large role for 
education to play in accident preven- 
tion. Even in the case of public au- 
thorities whose function is to enforce 
prevention, this is recognized. State 
departments of labor which are pro- 
gressive in their prevention work, 
combine with their bureaus for inspec- 
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tion and issuance of orders, bureaus 
for research and investigation to 
show how accidents are to be pre- 
vented as well as to insist that they 
shall be prevented. Private agencies 
must proceed almost entirely by the 
educational method. 

Now, one of the latest aspects of 
accident prevention to be realized, 
but one which is coming more and 
more to light, is that education of 
employers must be supplemented by 
education of employees. This fol- 
lows quite logically from what has 
been said above, but it receives added 
and more concrete emphasis from the 
following fact. A very large part, 
and apparently an increasing propor- 
tion, of industrial accidents occur in 
connection with the way work is car- 
ried on as distinguished from fixed 
conditions of plant, machinery, ap- 
No statistics 


paratus, or materials. 
are available by which to compare 
these two factors closely, but when 
such figures as we have are examined 
on this point they are highly suggest- 


ive. Pointing in that direction, for 
example, are such items as the follow- 
ing from New York State figures. 
Measured by weeks of disability pro- 
duced, machinery and power ap- 
paratus of every description account 
for only 22 per cent of the total for 
all accidents. Explosives, hot sub- 
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stances, electricity, etc. (representing 
harmful substances) account for but 
7 per cent. On the other hand, fall 
of person accounts for 22 per cent (as 
much as machinery); handling ob- 
jects, for 12 per cent (more than 
harmful substances) ; falling objects, 
for 6 per cent; stepping on or strik- 
ing against objects together with hand 
tools account for another 6 per cent; 
and the only other important cause 
class is vehicles, with 16 per cent, in 
which manner of carrying on work is 
obviously prominent. 

It is not to be overlooked, of 
course, that education in how to carry 
on work safely is not a case of edu- 
cating the worker alone. It is also 
a case of education of foremen and 
superintendents also, even more so to 
the extent that the latter must nat- 
urally be the teachers of the former. 

We started this article with allu- 
sion to the old idea of negligence in 
connection with accidents. What we 
have arrived at as a conclusion is that 
the truth which was in that old idea 
still survives in the human element in 
causes of accidents and from that it 
follows that safety education which 
shall inform and train the human 
factors to carry on work safely for 
human life, as well as efficiently for 
production, is an indispensable part 
of accident prevention work. 


AWAKENING 


By A. WALLACE CANNEY 
I think the first sound 
I shall hear in the eternal morn 
Will be robins singing 
As I hear them now 


At early dawn 
In spring. 











HOW AS WELL AS WHAT 
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N presenting my thoughts to you 
on the opportunities of the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, in 

the form of a prepared address 
rather than in an extemporaneous 
speech, I do so with the deliberate 
desire of starting a new practice in 
conventions of organized labor, and 
especially in the conventions of this 
Department. There are good rea- 
sons, as I see it, why such a practice 
should be inaugurated. They are 
suggested by the procedure which 
employers and managers follow with 
considerable success as to results 
when they meet in convention. 

If you study the conventions of the 
labor movement you will note that 
they deal chiefly with matters of pol- 
icy, whereas those of the employing 
interest deal largely with technique; 
that is, how to get certain results. 
What the employers do when they get 
together is to have presented to them 
in the form of papers, carefully pre- 
pared by experts in their respective 
lines, special cases and studies on how 
particular problems were dealt with 
successfully; how, for example, an em- 
ployee representation system or a 
company union was established in a 
certain plant; how piece work was in- 
troduced; or how some welfare plan 
was sold to their employees. They 
exchange experiences, discuss each oth- 
er’s difficulties and suggest to one an- 
other how they have met these diffi- 


culties. In short, a large part of their 
proceedings have to do with methods 
which, in the last analysis, either re- 
sult in or are deliberately aimed at 
emasculating or destroying the effec- 
tiveness of organized labor in industry. 

It is, of course, of first importance 
that matters of policy should be dealt 
with by the conventions of labor. It 
is at such conventions as this one, for 
example, where policies are deter- 
mined—the only place where they 
can be determined. But when this has 
been done there is still other work to 
do, namely, that of putting the policies 
into effect. It is this which makes it 
so necessary, in addition to consider- 
ing matters of policy, to also consider 
matters of method. A policy may be 
ever so good, just and desirable, but 
if we can devise no satisfactory 
method for getting it recognized and 
established, all committee work, de- 
bate and final action will be valueless. 

Hence, again, I emphasize the neces- 
sity of considering how certain re- 
sults shall be accomplished as well as 
deciding what the results are which 
should be secured. 

A few moments’ reflection, I be- 
lieve, will show that the organized 
railroad workers who are afhliated 
with the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment through their national, interna- 
tional and brotherhood organizations, 
are confronted with some unusual op- 
portunities which, if they are taken ad- 
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vantage of in keeping with carefully 
worked out methods, will yield de- 
cided benefits to the men whom you 
represent. The point I wish to make 
is the importance of thinking not only 
of your opportunities, but also of the 
most effective way possible for getting 
the most out of these opportunities. 
I can probably show you best what I 
mean by pointing out some of the op- 
portunities available and then present- 
ing some definite plans for realizing 
on them. 

Generally speaking, the more im- 
portant immediate aims and purposes 
of the organized railroad workers 
coming under the auspices of the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department may be 
classified under these headings: 

I. Securing and stabilizing em- 
ployment 

II. Education 

III. Organization 

IV. Working conditions 

V. Wage income 

It will, of course, not be possible 
for me to elaborate upon each and 
every opportunity coming under these 
five headings. Nor will it be possi- 
ble to outline a detailed plan or de- 
scribe methods which have been em- 
ployed or experiences which have been 
encountered in getting results based 
on all of these opportunities. Some 
outstanding examples with brief sug- 
gestions, [ believe, will suffice to bring 
home the thoughts I have in mind and 
the recommendations I take the lib- 
erty to make. 


Securing and Stabilizing Employment 


We are, of course, all in accord as 
to the desirability of helping the man 
out of work to a job, especially if he 
is a member of one of our unions. 
And by this same token, as well as 
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many others, we are interested in 
keeping men at work, when once they 
have secured employment. Further- 
more, there probably is no group of 
railroad employees who have suffered 
more from periodic loss of employ- 
ment than those engaged in the repair 
of equipment and roadway. It is be- 
cause of this fact, coupled with the 
possibility of bettering the lot of the 
railroad maintenance man, that the 
opportunity of the Internationals af- 
filiated with the Department and the 
Department itself is so good along 
the lines of securing and stabilizing 
employment for their railroad mem- 
bership. 

Now, what is it that some of the 
system federations, the internation- 
als and the Department have done in 
this direction? What are the experi- 
ences of some of you here at this con- 
vention? What are some of the spe- 
cific plans which have been adopted 
and what results have they secured? 
What specific steps might be taken to 
assist men quickly in finding employ- 
ment or to assure them continuous 
year-around work? What practical, 
sound methods of unemployment in- 
surance are available which might fit 
the needs of railroad workers? 

For me to answer all of these ques- 
tions is manifestly impossible. I will, 
however, attempt to make brief re- 
ply to some of them. 

The subject of employment stabili- 
zation, I personally know, has been 
a matter of formal discussion between 
the system federation representatives 
and managements of seven railroads, 
namely, the Baltimore and Ohio, Can- 
adian National, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Erie, New York Central, Chicago 
and Northwestern, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. Something 
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very valuable has been learned by che 
general chairman in each one of these 
cases, and definite results have been 
accomplished for their membership. 
All of this experience to date is of in- 
estimable value to your membership 
and should be made available to all 
who are interested for their future 
guidance in conferences with railway 
managements on this subject. 

In my capacity as consulting en- 
gineer for the Department, I have 
been obliged to study the possibilities 
of employment stabilization for the 
shop crafts and from time to time ad- 
vise and prepare special reports on the 
subject for the benefit of various sys- 
tem federations. You may, there- 
fore, be interested to listen for a few 
moments to a brief résumé of steps 
which have either been taken or are 
feasible for the purpose of stabiliz- 


ing employment in the railroad shop 


service. These steps are as follows: 

1. Establishment of a normal or 
standard force 

2. Railroad work in railroad shops 

3. Equipment maintenance reserve 

4. Systematic forecasting of reve- 
nues and budgeting of maintenance 
expenses 

5. Limitation of apprentices under 
training each year to a number suf- 
ficient to fill vacancies when they be- 
come available 

6. Flexible work week, adjustable 
between 40 and 44 or 48 hours 

7. Controlled extra boards or some 
equivalent arrangement 

8. Discontinuance of all hiring and 
filling of vacancies in anticipation of 
and during declining traffic 

g. Intensified economy in disburse- 
ment and use of materials in anticipa- 
tion of and during declining traffic 
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10. Clearing house for furloughed 
employees 

11. Centralized placement service 
between railroads 

12. Conference between shop craft 
and management representatives be- 
fore decisions are made in respect to 
adjustment of forces, reductions of 
hours or other action affecting employ- 
ment for purposes of reducing ex- 
penses. 

Time will not permit me to develop 
each one of these steps at length. 
Suffice it to say that some, if not all, 
of these reforms have been established 
through conference and agreement 
during the last few years on several 
railroads where system federations 
of shopmen function, as for example, 
on the Erie, Canadian National and 
the Baltimore and Ohio. Delegates 
from these railroads should thus be 
able to testify as to the progress 
achieved in their territory. 

Before passing on to the next part 
of my address I must expand a little 
on the eleventh proposition which I 
have mentioned as part of a well- 
rounded employment _ stabilization 
program. This proposition, you will 
remember, is a centralized placement 
service to function between railroads. 
This is not only desirable to help keep 
men more steadily at work, but also to 
help those out of work to find jobs. 
It is quite conceivable that men tem- 
porarily not needed on one railroad 
might easily be shifted to another 
railroad where their services are in 
demand. What is needed is some sort 
of a central placement service or clear- 
ing house between the system organi- 
zation of the railroad unions and the 
railroads to look after this matter. 
It is a fact, as the Secretary of the 
Baltimore and Ohio System Federa- 
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tion will testify, that, by arrangement 
with him as well as with headquarters 
of several of the shop craft interna- 
tionals, shopmen furloughed on more 
than one railroad have been trans- 
ferred to the Baltimore and Ohio to 
handle extra shop work, such as build- 
ing new freight car trucks, rebuilding 
locomotives, etc., secured for Balti- 
more and Ohio shops as a result of 
the policy of railroad work for rail- 
road shops in effect on the Baltimore 
and Ohio. One specific instance is 
that of two hundred or more fur- 
loughed car men who were recruited 
from the Buffalo, Rochester and Pitts- 
burgh at Dubois, Pa., for several 
months special work in the Glenwood 
car shops for the Baltimore and Ohio 
at Pittsburgh. If it was a practical 
thing to swing shopmen, as in this 
case, from one railroad to another to 
help out on extra work, why can this 
not be made a regular service func- 
tioning through a central bureau un- 
der the control of the railroad unions? 
Any railroad management genuinely 
committed to a program of employ- 
ment stabilization would be pleased to 
utilize the services of such a bureau 
to recruit men for its shops and road- 
way. 

And just imagine what this would 
mean to the membership of your or- 
ganizations. If the railroad unions 
affliated with this Department can 
set up such a service to their members, 
it is a certainty that they will create 
another good reason why the unor- 
ganized worker should join the union 
of his craft. In addition to doing ev- 
erything which can be done to stabi- 
ize his job, his union also is party to 
an employment service bureau which, 
in case he is out of a job, helps him 
to find a new one. 
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It is only in comparatively recent 
years that the labor movement has 
been thinking specifically of education 
as one of its major functions. How- 
ever, the developments in this field 
have been rapid, fostered chiefly 
through the workers’ education move- 
ment. As matters stand today, every 
thinking union man can not help but 
feel and see the necessity for and the 
possibilities of education as a factor 
in furthering and strengthening the 
cause of labor. 

For purposes of my paper I will 
simply touch very briefly on three 
phases of the educational question as 
they affect the organized railroad 
workers. These three phases are: 

Training for craft skill 

Training for citizenship in industry 

Training for shop or division com- 
mitteemen and union officers 

The importance of adequate and 
thorough training for the apprentices 
of the various railroad trades can not 
be exaggerated. In the last analysis, 
it is the skill of the craft around which 
the railroad unions are organized. 
The greater the skill of the member- 
ship and the more necessary it is to 
the operation of the railroads, the 
greater the compensation to which the 
members are entitled and which they 
will receive for their services. 

While this fact has been recognized 
in principle by organized labor, and 
while perhaps general rules have been 
negotiated for the purpose of assur- 
ing apprentices the opportunity to 
learn all branches of their trade, only 
a few organizations have gone beyond 
this and established apprentice train- 
ing facilities in conjunction with man- 
agement. Some of the building and 
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printing trades, notably the electrical 
workers, the sheet metal workers and 
the typographers, have joined employ- 
ers in organizing high-grade appren- 
tice-training schools. I am glad to be 
able to refer also to the arrangement 
made on the Baltimore and Ohio be- 
tween System Federation No. 30 and 
the Baltimore and Ohio management 
for the more thorough and systematic 
education and training of the future 
shop mechanics of that railroad. It 
was at the request of the System Fed- 
eration that this was done. That it 
will prove to be of increasing benefit 
to the shopmen of the Baltimore and 
Ohio and their organizations, no one 
can deny. 

But training in craft skill is not 
enough. For, after all, railroad 
workers, and especially organized 
railroad workers, have a larger inter- 
est in and responsibility for their in- 
dustry than simply performing good 
work as craftsmen. They are citizens 
of their industry in an economical 
sense just as they are citizens of their 
town, state and nation in a political 
sense. As industrial citizens, they 
have duties to perform and oppor- 
tunities to enjoy, just the same as they 
have as a result of their political citi- 
zenship. And if you analyze the situ- 
ation carefully you will find that it is 
the voluntary independent organiza- 
tions of labor which establish and de- 
fine the railroad worker’s status as 
an industrial citizen. It is they who 
have emancipated him from indus- 
trial slavery, given effect to his pro- 
test against unsatisfactory, unjust or 
intolerable conditions and enable him 
to function in a way more useful to 
his industry and society than he can do 
when merely playing a lone hand. 
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In keeping, therefore, with this 
larger plan in the running of our rail- 
roads, it behooves every organized 
railroad worker to know his industry, 
what its history has been, how it has 
grown, how it is governed, managed 
and financed, what its responsibilities 
are to the people and the nation, and 
to its workers, what methods the peo- 
ple have devised through legislation 
and by court decision to regulate the 
railroads, what the workers have been 
doing ever since railroads started to 
safeguard and further their welfare. 
Every union railroad man, in other 
words, should study the history, civics 
and economics of his industry, just the 
same as he has been taught these sub- 
jects in school in respect to his coun- 
try. Otherwise he will not be able 
to utilize his powers intelligently and 
effectively as an organized worker in 


the part he and his union plays in the 
conduct of his industry. 

For these and other reasons it is 
highly important that the standard 
railroad unions should do everything 
within their power to further the edu- 
cation of their membership along the 


lines I have indicated. I emphasize, 
particularly, the necessity of knowing 
the history of organized labor, its tri- 
als, difficulties and accomplishments. 
With a thorough understanding of 
these subjects the usefulness of your 
organizations to their membership 
will not only be better understood and 
appreciated but is bound to improve. 

It is gratifying to note what is being 
done by and for the standard railroad 
unions in this connection. In many 
important railroad centers, such as 
Moncton, N. B., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, classes for work- 
ers’ education have been established, 
and I know of many of our repre- 
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sentatives and members who have at- 
tended them with great benefit. 
Through the efforts of Brookwood 
Labor College, located at Katonah, 
near New York City, the Railroad 
Labor Institute has been organized 
which will start this year on August 
1 and continue for two weeks. It will 
be conducted along the lines I have 
indicated, giving courses and lectures 
on the history of our railroads and the 
railroad labor unions, the Railway 
Labor Act, company unionism, or- 
ganizing problems, wage problems, 
and so on. Every responsible rail- 
road union man and officer who can 
possibly afford to do so ought to at- 
tend this Institute. Incidentally, the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
has organized a power institute along 
similar lines, also to be held this sum- 
mer at Brookwood. And, finally, I 
call attention to the scholarships which 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen have established for the 
regular two-year courses at Brook- 
wood. These are open to any ambi- 
tious young man, member of these or- 
ganizations, who wishes to devote 
himself to the future of the labor 
movement. 

The necessity for education and 
training for citizenship in the railroad 
industry is thus being appreciated 
more and more by your organizations. 

I will pass on to the next part of 
my remarks by emphasizing the great 
desirability of enabling, especially 
those who serve your labor organiza- 
tions as committeemen, general chair- 
men or in similar capacity, to qualify 
for their duties partly through such 
training and education as I have been 
describing. The work of these men, 
as you full well know, calls for skill, 
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knowledge and understanding, which 
is by no means any less than that of 
railroad supervisors and officers. It 
will be well, therefore, if the railroad 
unions, the System Federations and 
the Department could urge and enable 
more union officers, especially the 
younger men, to take advantage of 
available opportunities for training 
along the lines described. 


Organization 


The matter of organizing the un- 
organized railroad worker presents 
both some important and interesting 
problems to your unions. Again, it 
will not be possible for me to elabo- 
rate at length on this phase of the sub- 
ject I am discussing. Let me present 
to you in a few words some of the 
important aspects of the organization 
problem. These are: 

1. How to improve lodge attend- 
ance 

2. How to keep shops and divisions 
organized 

3. How to induce the unorganized 
worker to join 

Each of these propositions, it 
strikes me, is a very important matter 
for consideration and discussion by 
such a body as this. Many of you, 
no doubt, are faced four-square with 
problems coming under the heads 
mentioned. And many of you have 
been thinking intensively on these 
matters and have taken various steps 
and done different things which have 
netted results. It strikes me it would 
be exceedingly interesting and worth 
while for all were some of these mat- 
ters discussed and the experiences re- 
corded. I can not take the time here 
to present my own views and review 
some of the steps which have come 
to my attention in this connection. 
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Suffice it simply for me to emphasize 
possibilities of profitable discussion 
along these lines. 

W orking Conditions 

On the subject of working condi- 
tions I might mention these three im- 
portant aspects: 

1. How to improve working con- 
ditions, i. e., safety, health, sanita- 
tion, facilities with which to do work, 
and so on 

2. How to expedite handling of 
grievances 

3. How to secure more satisfac- 
tory application of working rules and 
fairer settlement of grievance ques- 
tions 

I have been impressed with the 
ability to effect definite progress to the 
advantage especially of those who 
are represented by you in these fields 
of union endeavor. It is a fact, for 
example, on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
Canadian National and others that by 
virtue of things done on these rail- 
roads many improvements have been 
effected which makes the lot of the 
men employed on these railroads far 
more agreeable than ever before. 
Definite steps have been taken to ac- 
complish this. Here again you have 
an opportunity to study method and 
technique, and the results would be 
valuable were it possible to convey 
them to our members on all the rail- 
roads for their guidance. I may 
simply refer briefly to the reports of 
the officers of the Department touch- 
ing upon the method for expediting 
the settlement of grievances on the 
Baltimore and Ohio and other rail- 
roads. It strikes me that this is a mat- 
ter that might be considered with 
much profit and benefit by many rail- 
road labor unions and their system 
organizations. 
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W age Income 


Improving the wage income of the 
workers whom you represent is, no 
doubt, your greatest single responsi- 
bility. So here we have something 
which could be discussed for many a 
day when it comes to experiences, 
methods and accomplishments. I can 
not think of any process which is so 
involved, and which requires a higher 
degree of skill and understanding 
than the process of raising the stand- 
ard of living of the workers in an in- 
dustry. 

It is, of course, universally recog- 
nized that the greatest single force 
making for better wages is the stand- 
ard labor movement. It is and always 
will be the economic strength of the 
workers organized into independent 
unions properly affiliated with one an- 
other that will command and hold for 
them their share of the gains of indus- 
try. But with our unions once estab- 
lished and recognized the problem of 
improving the wage income acquires 
new possibilities. 

When considering how wages 
might be increased, many things must 
be thought about and decided. First, 
there is the matter of time and circum- 
stances and strategy. Then there is 
the matter of arguments and facts, 
i. e., the reasons why wages should be 
increased. This suggests the neces- 
sity for statistics, research and the 
preparation of briefs. And when you 
try to size up what is available in the 
form of facts to support your case, 
you sometimes are handicapped by the 
inadequacy of the records which have 
been kept. Another difficulty often 
encountered arises from the fact that 
you can lay no specific claim to a share 
of the improvements effected because 
you have not helped in the accomplish- 
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ment of these improvements. The 
only arguments available rest either 
on the cost of living or on wages paid 
on other railroads and _ industries, 
which arguments are unsatisfactory 
because they expose you to the coun- 
ter claim for lowered wages when the 
cost of living declines or wages in 
other industries change. 

It is also debatable whether the 
full and untrammeled use of the strike 
as a weapon has always been success- 
ful in increasing wage income, al- 
though it has done good service in re- 
sisting wage reduction. When I speak 
of increasing wage income, I do not 
simply mean securing a wage increase 
equal to the increased cost of living, I 
mean something more than that. I 
mean increasing wages so that a bet- 
ter standard of living may be enjoyed. 

Now, how to achieve this worthy 
object is the most important problem 
ever before you. We are all agreed 
that the cost of living agreement is 
not an ideal one. This also applies to 
the comparative wage argument, and 
were you to pin your case simply on 
the financial condition of the railroad 
where you are seeking a wage in- 
crease, you would be exposing your- 
selves to the likelihood of a request 
for a reduction in wages should the 
railroad suffer financial reverses, 
which sometimes happens because of 
conditions over which no one has any 
control. The soundest reason that 
can be suggested as to why wages 
should be increased is the reason ad- 
vanced by the American labor move- 
ment through the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, namely that, as the ef- 
ficiency and productivity of industry 
increases, labor must secure its fair 
share of the gains due to this im- 
proved efficiency and production. For 
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then, and only then, can the increased 
output of the industries of the country 
be consumed. 

Without minimizing the value of 
the argument that we are entitled to 
a wage increase because the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up, or because some other 
railroad may be paying a better wage 
or because the railroad you are work- 
ing for can afford to pay a higher 
wage, I want to point out to you that 
in the output and productivity argu- 
ment you have economically the 
soundest reason you can possibly ad- 
vance for a wage increase. This ar- 
gument, permit me to assure you, has 
played a silent part in past wage ad- 
justments, for, as I think you will ap- 
preciate, before an industry can im- 
prove the wage income of its workers, 
it must have the surplus available or 
see it in sight wherewith to meet this 
increased wage. 

In several wage cases of organized 
railroad employees with which I am 
intimately familiar, a careful study 
was made of the entire situation and 
arguments in the form of a brief were 
prepared, backed up by a wealth of 
facts and data, establishing the sound- 
ness and fairness of the unions’ claims 
for the desired increase in wages. 
The claims made were based briefly 
on the following reasons: 

1. That the efficiency, service and 
productivity of the men involved had 
increased since the last wage adjust- 
ment 

2. That the men had suffered from 
considerable irregularity of employ- 
ment since the last wage increase and 
that their yearly wage incomes had 
been curtailed in consequence 

3. That the cost of living had in- 
creased 
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4. That the relative prosperity of 
the last three years had benefited the 
railroad in question so that it was able 
to meet the claim for higher wages 

5. That the prosperity of the last 
three years had benefited most classes 
in the American community, that there 
had been a general increase in produc- 
tion and consumption and that the 
men in question were justly entitled to 
a share of these benefits 

In one case I know of a special ex- 
hibit was included, backing up the 
claims of the men, which consisted of 
the letters, telegrams, petitions, reso- 
lutions and what not, originating at 
local points on the railroad system, 
demanding that the general chairman 
proceed forthwith to get that desired 
wage increase. Many of these docu- 
ments were couched in the language 
of the “old home town,” “the round- 
house in the sticks” and “the sand 
house committee.’ In other words, 
they left little to the imagination of 
either the general committee or the 
railroad management. This exhibit 
was a thick one and looked business- 
like. I believe I do not exaggerate 
matters when I say that this particu- 
lar document added materially to the 
effectiveness of the committee’s plea 
for a wage increase. At all events, 
they got the desired increase. 

I could go on at length and cite 
from experiences in other industries 
in presenting wage cases, either in con- 
ferences or in arbitrations. The im- 
portant point I wish to bring home is 
the opportunity, nay, the necessity, 
for considering the technique, the 
method, the How of getting better 
wages. I say again, it is one thing to 
decide as a matter of policy that wages 
ought to be increased, but, believe me, 
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it is another thing to handle matters 
so that the desired increase is secured. 
I confidently feel that there is much 
we can learn from one another if we 
could but arrange to exchange notes 
and experiences. 

In closing my address to you, I do 


so with emphasis on two notes. The 
first one is that wage income can be 
increased in two directions, first 
through increases in the wage rate, 
and second through steadier work. 
The yearly wage income is the product 
of two factors, namely, wage rate mul- 
tiplied by hours worked. When think- 
ing about ways and means for in- 
creasing the wage income, sight should 
not be lost of the possibilities and the 
advantages of regularizing the hours 
of work. Experience has shown that 
very satisfactory progress can be made 
by tackling the hours-of-work end of 
the wage formula as well as the wage- 
rate end. 

My other note is simply this: Your 
claim for a larger wage income via the 
route of the productivity argument is 
greatly strengthened and will appear 
more sincere if you can help in im- 
proving the general performance of 
your railroad. It so happens that our 
unions can discharge a constructive 
function in railroad operation. They 
can help make the railroads where 
they are recognized more successful, 
reduce waste, secure traffic, increase 
output and improve service. Where 
our unions can rightfully say and 
prove that they are and have been in- 
strumental in this respect, they have 
materially improved their strategic 
positions and can properly expect 
greater benefits than where they can 
make no such claims. 














WHO IS TO BLAME FOR THE TROUBLES 


OF THE COAL MINES? 


Atice §. CHEYNEY 


Based on two studies published by the Institute of Economics: “The Case of Bituminous 
Coal,” by Walton H. Hamilton and Helen R. Wright, and “Miners’ Wages and the 


Cost of Coal,” by Isador Lubin. 


I. 


THE SITUATION IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY 


NE of every forty men making 

a living in this country is a 

coal miner. Only about one- 

third of the miners are in the union 

and yet the United Mine Workers 

is the largest union in America and 

one of the largest in the world. The 

miners with their wives and children 

would make a city as big as Chicago. 

Two-thirds of it would be a city of 

native born; the other third would 

include almost all the races that come 
to this country. 

The mines also give work to 2,500 
engineers of one sort or another, 
10,000 superintendents and man- 
agers and 6,000 other salaried em- 
ployees. They give incomes to about 
4,000 owners and firm members and 
dividends to the hosts of people who 
have invested in mining stocks. 

All these people are directly in- 
terested in the coal industry. But 
there is no one of us who is not in 
many ways interested in it indirectly. 
Nearly everyone who works in a fac- 
tory makes use of power provided 
by coal. Everyone who rides on a 
train or street car or uses a tele- 
phone, turns on a light or takes food 
from a gas stove is making use of the 
products of coal. Every one who 


uses a pen or a shovel, a knife or a 
needle is using metal that was made 
in a foundry burning coal and every 
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one who uses anything made by 
machinery or delivered by rail or 
kept in cold storage is profiting by 
the use of coal. Other sources of 
power such as oil and waterfalls may 
be greatly developed but all of them 
together could not supply enough 
power to take the place of coal. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the im- 
portance of coal in the modern 
world. 

Our dependence on the coal indus- 
try is of three sorts. (1) The 
miners depend on it as a trade in 
which to make a living. (2) The 
operators depend on it as a business 
venture in which they have put their 
money. (3) We all depend on it as 
the industry that furnishes our prin- 
cipal source of power, light and 
heat. 

One might expect us to have taken 
pains to have this industry run with 
the greatest smoothness and econ- 
omy. As a matter of fact we allow 
it to be one of the worst organized 
and worst run in the country. The 
chairman of the United States Coal 
Commission called it “the worst con- 
ducted from an engineering point of 
view that I have ever seen.” Mr. 
Hoover has said that it is “the worst- 
functioning of all industries.” It is 
not satisfactory either to miners, as 
a trade, or to owners as a field for 
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investment or to coal buyers as a pro- 
vider of coal. Wages, profits and 
prices are all irregular and uncertain. 

For the ten years between 1910 
and 1921 union miners were out of 
work on an average of 86 days a 
year. Where there were union 
agreements these protected wage 
rates but there are never enough 
orders for coal to keep all the mines 
running at full time and the non- 
union mines cut wages, underbid the 
union mines and get the orders. 
There have been times within the last 
five years when the non-union min- 
ers were only getting half what they 
had received only a few months be- 
fore. 

Profits have been as irregular as 
wages. In 1915 twenty-four mines 
producing one-fifth of all the coal 
in Illinois went bankrupt, while in 
1920 almost one-third of all mines 
reporting for income tax had a profit 
of fifty per cent or more and about 
one-seventh had profits of one hun- 
dred per cent. 

Prices have at one time risen one 
hundred per cent higher than the 
prices of otuer standard articles and 
at other times been correspondingly 
low. Three times in less than ten 
years there have bee. serious tie-ups 
of the industry and buyers have not 
known when or in what quantities or 
at what prices they would again be 
able to get coal. 

No one is satisfied with this ir- 
regularity. Each of the three par- 
ties, miners, operators and buyers 
complain and the miners and oper- 
ators frequently try to do something 
about it. But each always finds his 
efforts opposed by one or both of the 
others. His interest in coal is dif- 
ferent from theirs; he tries to make 
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it serve his own purpose better and 
they fear it will be at the expense 
of their own interests. The miner 
wants to make the industry give him 
a good living but the operators are 
afraid that high wages will leave 
nothing for profits and the buyer is 
afraid that they will mean high 
prices. The operator wants big 
profits but the miners think that 
wages are more in need of raising 
and the buyer is nervous again about 
what he will have to pay. 

The result of this situation has 
been that the three parties have been 
too busy defending their rights from 
each other to give any attention to 
the organization of the industry as a 
whole. It may be there would be 
enough to go around if the industry 
were smoothly and efficiently and 
economically run. 

The fact is the coal industry is 
still largely run by rule of thumb 
methods. These did well enough, 
for the coal industry as for every- 
thing else, in times of simpler indus- 
trial relations. They no longer serve 
the purpose, but those in the indus- 
try have not yet faced the fact. 
Trade journals discuss improving the 
organization of the individual mine 
but they have not realized the im- 
portance of changing the relation of 
the individual mine to the rest of the 
industry. They have not realized 
that it is all a going concern in which 
the fortunes of one mine depend 
about as much on what is done by the 
others as on anything that it can do 
on its own premises. The miners 
have organized the union and tried 
to establish uniform standards for 
work and wages. The operators 
have organized their trade associa- 
tions to look after their interests in 
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negotiations with the unions, the rail- 
roads, the buyers of coal and the 
courts. The buyers of coal have 
never formed an organization but 
their point of view is represented in 
the anti-trust laws. The government 
so far has contented itself with pre- 
venting monopoly and has not inter- 
ested itself in the positive conduct of 
the industry on which we all depend 
for power, light and heat and three 
million of us depend also for a living. 

And so each of the three parties 
continues to clamor for its own rights 
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and to blame the other two for 
withholding them. Not one of them 
is satisfied with things as they are but 
each holds on to whatever he has and 
fights because he is afraid of losing 
it altogether. In order to see what 
it is that the coal industry wants we 
will discuss, in three separate articles, 
the interests of the miners and the 
operators and the consumers and 
then, in a fourth article, we will con- 
sider whether there are any points at 
which these wants seem to come to- 
gether. 


I'd like to bring you lovely things— 

Bright blackbirds’ wings and cuckoo notes, 
And little misty singing things 

With music in their throats. 


And I would tell a traveling wind 
To creep behind in the pale gloom, 
And catch and bind the smallest star, 
And bring it here to light your room. 


Then I would kneel quite close to you, 
And whisper to you all the way, 

Some shadowy, brave, unbitter words 
That I once heard a dark man say. 


But here I may not even speak. 
I change the bottles on the stand; 
And sometimes, when you are asleep, 
I lay my cheek against your hand. 





Maire Nic Pup. 








V. WHAT USE IS THE WORLD COURT? 


Puiwip C. Jessup 


Columbia University 


HAT use is the World Court? 
We have seen that it can only 
decide cases when the coun- 
tries agree to let it. We have seen 
what sort of disputes it has settled. 
We noticed that it can give advisory 
opinions to the League to help the 
League settle disputes correctly. 
Will the Court keep us from hav- 
ing any more wars? No, that is too 
much to expect. The Court is a new 
kind of international machinery for 
settling international disputes. It 
takes quite a while for people to get 
used to using any new machine. 
There were lots of people who at 
first would not use automobiles or 
telephones, but they finally began and 
now they could not get along without 
them—they are too convenient. It 
is the same way with nations; but it 
takes them even longer. Here we 
have this new machine; some coun- 
tries have used it already; others will 
probably use it. If it works well, 
they will use it more and more. Af- 
ter a time they will get into the habit 
of using it. When that time comes, 
the Court may be really useful in pre- 
venting wars. It often happens that 
diplomats, arguing about something, 
make rash statements which are 
printed in the papers. Perhaps they 
did not really intend to use words 
that meant so much; perhaps they 
were trying to bluff. But when it all 


gets published, they hate to back 
down. It looks as if their country 
had been afraid or had been beaten in 
the argument. In a time like that, 
if there is a habit of going to court, 
they may be glad of the chance to do 
it. The actual thing they are argu- 
ing over may be really small, and it 
may be just the kind of thing a court 
ought to decide. If it is perfectly 
honorable and fair to let a court de- 
cide it, they will be willing to let that 
happen. 

“Arbitration” in international af- 
fairs means settling disputes by some 
sort of a judge or judges. The United 
States has had more cases decided 
that way than any other country. At 
this minute there are several of our 
arbitrations going on,—with Mexico, 
with Austria, with Hungary and with 
Holland. The last case came up be- 
cause Holland claims she owns a lit- 
tle island which Spain gave us along 
with the Philippines after the Span- 
ish-American War. Holland says 
Spain never owned it and so could not 
give it tous. We say Spain did own 
it. The case is just like one where you 
buy land from Jones, and Smith says 
it was his land that Jones sold you. 
We finally agreed to let Judge Hu- 
ber, the president or chief justice of 
the World Court, decide the case. 
We chose him, not because he is on 
the World Court, but because he is 
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one of the men on the list of judges 
in the old 1899 Hague Court of Ar- 
bitration. It took us nearly a year 
of discussion with the Dutch Govern- 
ment to agree on this one judge; it 
would have been much easier to send 
the case to the World Court. 

The World Court's job is to decide 
legal disputes in a legal way. We 
could not ask the Court to decide 
whether the Monroe Doctrine is a 
good thing for us and for South 
America because that is a question of 
policy and not of law. Sometimes it 
is hard to tell whether a question is 
legal or political, but if it is plainly 
legal, a court ought to decide it. 

Our Presidents, starting with 
Washington and going on down to 
Coolidge, whether they were Demo- 
crats or Republicans, have recom- 


mended settling our legal disputes 
with foreign nations by international 


We 


courts of one kind or another. 
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have done this seventy-five different 
times; we are still doing it. So far 
as a kind of machinery is concerned, 
the World Court plan is the best we 
have ever had. Whether it works 
well is another question. In its first 
four years it has done pretty well. 
If in the future it works badly, we do 
not have to send cases to it; we can 
go back to the slower and more 
clumsy way of picking judges from 
the list of the 1899 Court of Arbi- 
tration. If it should get worse instead 
of better we can get out of it alto- 
gether. (One of the Senate’s reser- 
vations gives us a right to withdraw 
at any time.) Using the Court does 
not tie us up with Europe or with any 
foreign countries. It is merely the 
easiest and best way at present for do- 
ing just what we have done ever since 
we have been a nation, that is, set- 
tling our legal disputes with other 
countries in court. 


Liberty and equality must be made to WORK: and to work 
for all. This is the permanent order of business for American 
citizenship: It is the main issue in American intelligence and 
purpose and therefore in American education. To have a 
genuine sense of the truth and beauty of these two cardinal 
points of our national polity and to be awake perpetually to the 
task of linking them to their appropriate subject, ALL MEN, 
is the vital grammar of Americanism. It has a past tense, full 
of meaning, carrying warning and enlightenment; it has a 
future far better than either past or present; and the reasonable 
ambition of every citizen is to be an effective force, however 
modest or splendid, in making that future real.—Epwarp O. 
Sisson, Educating for Freedom. 





SAFETY CODES’ 
Dr. M. G. Lioyp 


BECOME convinced of the 
need for organized safety work, 
it is necessary only to obtain the 

statistics showing the heavy toll in in- 
juries and deaths which is taken each 
year by accidents. The total number 
of accidental deaths estimated for the 
continental United States upon the 
basis of returns from those states 
which require registration of all 
deaths, is as follows: 


It is to be noted that the accidental 
deaths in this country each year are 
approximately the same in number as 
the total deaths sustained by the 
American Forces in the World War. 

About a quarter of the total fa- 
talities are due to highway accidents; 
about an equal number are due to in- 
dustrial accidents. For accidents 
which do not result in fatalities, avail- 
able statistics are very incomplete; 
those occurring in the course of indus- 
try must, in many of the states, be 
reported, if the severity is sufficient 
to cause loss of time from work. 
Methods of reporting are, however, 


* Published by permission of the Director of 
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not uniform in the different states 
and no reliable figures for the entire 
country are available. The total 
number of industrial accidents caus- 
ing loss of time from work has been 
estimated to be about 2,500,000 an- 
nually. 

Efforts to reduce the number of 
accidents and the misery resulting 
from them do not rest alone upon a 
humanitarian basis. Most of the 
states now have laws providing defi- 
nitely for the compensation of work- 
men injured while engaged in indus- 
trial occupations. These laws not 
only make such compensation more 
definite in amount, but make it much 
more certain than when suits at law 
had to be undertaken. Defenses were 
previously available to the employer, 
based upon negligence on the part of 
the injured or his fellow workman 
and the assumption of risk by the 
workman. On account of this greater 
certainty that compensation must be 
paid by the employer, or his insurance 
company, a definite financial advan- 
tage is secured by the concerns which 
can eliminate accidents. 


Methods of Accident Prevention 


The efforts to eliminate accidents 
may approach the subject from sev- 


eral directions. One of these is the 
elimination of the cause of the acci- 
dent. This can be brought about, 
for example, by the use of automatic 
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machinery to replace a process which 
was hazardous to the operator. An- 
other example is the separation of 
grades between a highway and a 
steam railroad. A second approach 
is that of training the worker or ed- 
ucating the public to be careful to 
avoid taking risks; to avoid exposure 
to accidents. This is illustrated by 
the use of a belt shifter in place of 
the hand, and by the practice of 
bringing a vehicle to a complete stop 
before crossing a railroad track. A 
third method of approach is to intro- 
duce mechanical safeguards which, 
while not eliminating the cause of 
accident, will protect the individual 
from the probability of its occur- 
rence. This is illustrated by the plac- 
ing of guards around gear wheels and 
belts, and the placing of gates at high- 
way grade crossings. 

The first method above mentioned 
rests with the designers of plant lay- 
outs, of manufacturing processes, of 
highways, etc., since preventives 
should be incorporated in the original 
construction of the highway or manu- 
facturing plant. The second method 
must always remain potent and can 
be applied in a variety of ways, such 
as the instruction of school children, 
the carrying out of safety campaigns 
in factories and other industrial es- 
tablishments, and the general educa- 
tion of the public through posters, 
newspaper articles, radio talks, 
movies, etc. These measures involve 
personal rather than physical equip- 
ment, and the results will depend 
upon the extent to which the individ- 
ual becomes interested and does his 
part. 

_ The method of furnishing mechan- 
ical protection to those liable to be 
injured is one which should accom- 
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pany the educational methods and de- 
pends primarily upon the gases! f 
others than those to be protecréd. 
The manager of an industrial plant 
should see that his machinery is 
guarded, his workers supplied with 
the proper tools and equipment; that 
his buildings are in good order and 
that his processes are _ suitably 
planned. The highway official should 
see that fences are provided at dan- 
gerous embankments, bridges, etc. 
State labor officials should see that 
the law and regulations relating to 
the health and safety of the workers 
are carried out and insurance inspec- 
tors should similarly make it their 
duty to see that hazards are as far 
as possible eliminated. 

A number of voluntary agencies 
are interested in promoting safety 
work, such as the National Safety 
Council and the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. Many 
government officials, Federal, state 
and municipal, have a similar aim and 
purpose. There are also the labor 
unions working in the interest of em- 
ployees but not always taking such an 
active part in accident prevention as 
they might, and there are the casualty 
insurance companies with a financial 
interest in preventing injuries where- 
ever possible. 


State Inspection 


The principal activity by which 
state officials can reduce accidents is 
the inspection of factories and other 
work places with insistence that they 
shall be so constructed and operated 
as to provide for the safety and 
health of employees. In making such 
inspections, the inspector should have 
some standard of comparison by 
which to judge of the conditions 
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which he encounters. Only by using 
such a standard of reference is it 
possible for different inspectors to 
treat different cases upon a uniform 
basis, or even for a single inspector 
to be consistent in his decisions with 
reference to different industrial 
plants. Such a standard may exist 
only in the mind of the inspector and 
may be subject to development and 
change from day to day. Much more 
satisfactory results, however, can be 
obtained by having written standards 
subject to change only by definite ac- 
tion of the administrative authority 
and capable of being known to fac- 
tory managers, manufacturers of 
machinery, employees, and others 
concerned with them before installa- 
tions are made. It is then possible 


for such persons to plan their instal- 
lations so as to meet the requirements 


of the state officials. In this way 
more complete compliance on a more 
satisfactory basis is obtained. 

It will be thus apparent that the 
greatest satisfaction to both inspec- 
tor and factory manager will result 
from inspections and the enforcement 
of regulations when the latter con- 
sist of a definite set of written rules 
which have been given full considera- 
tion before adoption and which are 
applied uniformly by all inspectors 
within a given jurisdiction and are 
modified only by definite administra- 
tive action after due notice and tull 
consideration. Consequently most of 
the states which are active in factory- 
inspection work have definite regu- 
lations, and it is the duty of their in- 
spectors to see that such regulations 
are complied with. 

These regulations may take the 
form of statute laws or of rules pro- 
mulgated by some administrative au- 
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thority. Where the regulations are 
established by statute it is impossible 
to alter or amend them except by the 
same legislative process. Where the 
regulations are promulgated by ad- 
ministrative authority, changes and 
amendments can be made from time 
to time as experience or progress in 
the art makes advisable, and a sys- 
tem which is more flexible and in 
general more satisfactory to all par- 
ties concerned is obtained. 

Whatever legal form the regula- 
tions may take, it is desirable that 
they be as definite as possible, drawn 
up so as to be easily understood, 
available in printed form for the 
guidance of all concerned, and given 
very thorough ¢onsideration by all 
parties interested before their man- 
datory adoption. 

Such a code of safety rules is val- 
uable not only for mandatory en- 
forcement by administrative author- 
ities and for authorized inspectors, 
but as a guide to the industry in im- 
proving its methods and modifying 
its previous practices. Many manu- 
facturers are glad to make improve- 
ments in the physical condition of 
their plants when the possibility of 
such improvements is pointed out to 
them, and many of them are eager 
to apply any information which will 
improve the welfare of their em- 
ployees. 

Employees, through study of the 
best practices and the best methods 
of applying safeguards in their own 
particular trade, can do much in see- 
ing that safety codes are fully and 
properly applied and can contribute 
much to the proper development and 
perfection of such codes. This can 
be best carried out where employees 
are organized for the purpose, have 
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definite spokesmen, and have regular 
discussions among themselves of the 
best methods of attaining the desired 
ends. 


Advantages of National Codes 


Most of the safety codes hereto- 
fore adopted and enforced by state 
boards and commissions have been 
developed locally, usually with the co- 
operation of a committee represent- 
ing local interests. In the prepara- 
tion of such codes, use is frequently 
made of standards already adopted 
by other states or by industrial and 
engineering associations. In some 
cases such standards already avail- 
able are adopted without change, but 
more often changes of greater or less 
extent are made for the purpose of 
improvement or of meeting some real 
or fancied need caused by local con- 
ditions. This is well illustrated by 
the Boiler Code prepared by The 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the Electrical Safety 
Code prepared by the Bureau of 
Standards. If the national codes 
were generally prepared by processes 
which took into consideration local 
conditions, and which guaranteed the 
full consideration of the viewpoint of 
every interest involved and freedom 
from domination by any commercial 
or other interest, it would seem ad- 
vantageous to adopt such national 
codes without modifications. This 
would give the advantage of uni- 
formity in requirements in different 
jurisdictions. The manufacturers of 
equipment could then supply a single 
line for use in all states, thus reduc- 
ing production costs, and the work 
of the contractor and inspector would 
be simplified. It would be easier for 
the insurance companies also to har- 
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monize their own requirements with 
those legally enforced by the state 
authorities. As it has been in the 
past, and is now, the requirements 
of state inspectors and insurance in- 
spectors are frequently different, re- 
sulting in confusion and friction, and 
a disinclination upon the part of the 
factory manager to comply with 
either. If these standards were 
made uniform, and all concerned with 
safety agreed upon the physical con- 
ditions for attaining it, there would 
be greater readiness to follow such 
standards in practical shopwork. 

To obtain national codes of this 
character it is necessary that their 
preparation be accomplished by the 
widest and most thorough considera- 
tion of those familiar with the par- 
ticular problems of the industry con- 
cerned and that full weight be given 
to the viewpoints of all interests in- 
volved. Where codes are prepared 
by local committees the same result 
is usually sought by having repre- 
sented upon such committees employ- 
ers, employees, technical experts, cas- 
ualty insurance organizations, etc., as 
well as the administrative depart- 
ment of the state or city concerned. 
For national codes to be as satisfac- 
tory as these local codes, or more so, 
it is necessary that the national codes 
be formulated or approved by a body 
having at least equally wide repre- 
sentation and providing equally wide 
opportunity for criticism and com- 
ment before final adoption. 


The Conferences of 1919 


Realizing the importance of safety 
codes prepared upon a national basis, 
and as the result of demands for ex- 
tension of its previous work along the 
same lines, the National Bureau of 
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Standards called a preliminary con- 
ference on this subject in Washington 
in January, 1919, and a second con- 
ference in December of the same 
year. These conferences were at- 
tended by delegates from the national 
engineering societies; by representa- 
tives of employers and employees; by 
Federal, state and municipal officials; 
by representatives of the casualty in- 
surance companies, and by a variety 
of other persons interested in acci- 
dent prevention. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor was represented, as 
were also a number of individual la- 
bor unions. At these conferences the 
subject was fully discussed, the needs 
for national codes generally recog- 
nized and the best method for pre- 
paring them given full consideration. 
It was finally agreed that the scheme 
of procedure in establishing national 
standards which had been inaugu- 
rated by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee would be the 
most satisfactory to utilize in the 
preparation of safety codes. To do 
this it would be necessary to enlarge 
the scope and membership of the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee, and this was done as a 
direct result of these conferences. 


American Engineering Standards 
Committee 


The American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee serves as a national 
clearing house for engineering and 
industrial standardization. It was 
organized by the national engineering 
societies, but in addition to the dele- 
gates of such societies, it now includes 
a number of government depart- 
ments, safety and fire prevention 
groups, and industrial organizations. 
There are altogether twenty-four 
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member bodies with fifty-eight dele- 
gates. 

The work of this committee deals 
mainly with technical and industrial 
standardization and it already has in 
course of development nearly 200 
standards of this nature, about one- 
fourth of which are safety codes. 
The American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee does not itself pre- 
pare standards or make any decisions 
as to the merit of the material con- 
tained in such standards. Its func- 
tion is merely to provide the proced- 
ure to insure that standards prepared 
for its approval have wide and full 
consideration by those most compe- 
tent to pass upon them and to give 
an assurance that they will be utilized 
where completed. Consequently, in 
order to be approved as an American 
standard, or a tentative standard, the 
work must be done by a broadly rep- 
resentative sectional committee 
whose membership has been ap- 
proved by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee as properly 
representative of the interests con- 
cerned, and the completed standard 
must have the unanimous or nearly 
unanimous approval of the members 
of the sectional committee. The sec- 
tional committee must be balanced in 
its make up so that no particular 
viewpoint shall have a predominat- 
ing influence in determining what is 
adopted. 


Safety Code Correlating Committee 


As a result of the 1919 confer- 
ences, a National Safety Code Com- 
mittee was formed which is now 
known as the Safety Code Correlat- 
ing Committee. It acts as an ad- 
visory body to the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee in all 
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matters relating to safety codes, its 
membership being such as to give it 
more direct contact with the desires 
and needs of those actively concerned 
with safety matters. 

The first report of this committee 
in 1920 included a list of thirty-seven 
safety codes which were considered of 
the most immediate importance and 
for which sponsor bodies were recom- 
mended. Since that time it has made 
additional recommendations from 
time to time. The sponsor body 
above referred to is an organization 
designated by the A. E. S. C. to form 
a sectional committee and which un- 
dertakes to see that the work of de- 
veloping the safety code is prose- 
cuted. 


Preparation of Safety Codes 


When, after recommendation 
from the Safety Code Correlating 
Committee, the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee recognizes 
the need for the development of a 
particular safety code, it designates 
one or more sponsors to manage the 
project and the sponsor body organ- 
izes a, sectional committee containing 
representatives of all organizations 
which are considered to have an in- 
terest in the development of this par- 
ticular code. Such sectional com- 
mittees usually contain representa- 
tives of the following groups: 

Manufacturers of equipment 

Purchasers of equipment (employ- 

ers) 

Users of equipment (employees) 

Regulatory authorities 

Technical experts 

Casualty insurance companies 

Sectional committees vary in mem- 
bership from a dozen to fifty or 
more. Recently the S. C. C. C. has 
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recommended that labor representa- 
tion constitute at least 10 per cent of 
the committee. 
After having its make-up approved 
by the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, as being properly 
representative and well balanced, the 
sectional committee carries out the 
work of formulating a standard. In 
some cases it is necessary to prepare 
entirely new material but in other 
cases it may find satisfactory work 
already done and may only have to 
review it or modify the existing 
standard to make it entirely accepta- 
ble. When its work is finished it is 
reported to the sponsor and if the 
sponsor is satisfied with the work and 
approves it, it so reports to the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee. The latter may then ap- 
prove it as an American Standard or 
as a Tentative Standard. 
The American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee has already ap- 
proved the following codes: 
Industrial Lighting Code 
Safety Code for the Use, Care and 
Protection of Abrasive Wheels 

National Safety Code for the Pro- 
tection of the Heads and Eyes 
of Industrial Workers 

National Electrical (Fire) Code 

National Electrical Safety Code 

Safety Code for the Protection of 

Industrial Workers in Foun- 
dries 

Safety Code for the Construction, 

Care and Use of Ladders 

Safety Code for Mechanical 

Power Transmission Apparatus 

Safety Code for Laundry Machin- 

ery and Operations 

Safety Code for Woodworking 

Plants 
Power Press Code 
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Specifications for the Testing and 
Use of Permissible Explosives 
Safety Code for Elevators, Esca- 
lators and Dumbwaiters 
Code for Lighting of School Build- 
ings 
Safety Code for Aeronautics 
Gas Safety Code 
Safety Code for Rock Dusting of 
Coal Mines 
Safety Code for Logging and Saw- 
mill Machinery 
Safety Code for Paper and Pulp 
Mills 
A number of other codes are being 
actively worked upon and some of 
them are nearly completed 


Labor Representation on Safety 
Codes 


Rules of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee provide 
that where possible representation of 
the workers in any industry shall be 
had upon the sectional committee 
preparing a safety code for that in- 
dustry. Since representation is most 
easily secured where there is a defi- 
nite organization, such representa- 
tion naturally comes from one or 
more labor unions when the workers 
in any given industry or subject are 
organized. In most cases, this repre- 
sentation is secured through the UV. S. 
Department of Labor, but in other 
cases it is secured directly through 
the appropriate labor union. When 
the Department of Labor is re- 
quested to appoint representatives it 
naturally goes directly to the officials 
of the appropriate unions for nomi- 
nations. In many cases representa- 
tives of labor unions have taken an 
active part in the formulation of the 
safety code with which they have 
been concerned, but in other cases 
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their activities upon sectional com- 
mittees have been entirely perfunc- 
tory and the opportunity to perform 
a real service to their fellow workers 
in the industry has been lost. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
man who has spent most of his life 
dealing with the machinery and pro- 
cesses peculiar to a particular indus- 
try should realize the hazards in- 
volved and should be able to recog- 
nize the methods and safeguards 
which would eliminate such hazards. 
He should know the practices which 
are followed in the best shops deal- 
ing with that line of work. A repre- 
sentative of employees upon the sec- 
tional committee is thus placed in the 
position to secure in a recognized 
standard a stipulation for such 
methods of work as will give protec- 
tion to the workers. When this op- 
portunity is overlooked or neglected, 
the organization is not giving to its 
membership all of the service which 
that membership has a right to ex- 
pect. It should be the aim conse- 
quently of every labor union to see 
that its members are given proper 
representation upon the committee 
for any safety code affecting that 
particular industry and that the dele- 
gate appointed to represent it takes 
an active part in the work, consults 
his fellow workers as opportunity af- 
fords regarding the best protective 
measures and, when such appointee 
appears delinquent, to see that he is 
replaced by a more active member. 
It is a satisfaction to point out that 
an active interest has been taken on 
some of these committees by such 
men as George Orris of the Carpen- 
ters and Joiners Union; John W. 


Martin and T. N. Young of the In- 











ternational Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers. 

There have been representatives 
of the workers upon each of the com- 
mittees for every one of the safety 
codes already completed or now in 
course of preparation, but unfortu- 
nately not all these representatives 
have been active in working for the 
protection of their fellows. All the 
safety codes above listed will be re- 
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vised from time to time, and new 
ones are continually being developed. 
There is an opportunity here for the 
labor unions to do very effective work 
for the future protection of the work- 
ers and if the union officials and ap- 
pointees upon committees realize the 
responsibility and the opportunities, 
a great deal could be accomplished 
in making industry safe. 


SEA FEVER 
Joun MASEFIELD 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white sail’s shaking, 
And the gray mist on the sea’s face, and a gray dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the running tide 
Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the seagulls crying. 


I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant gipsy life, 
To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s like a whetted knife; 
And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow-rover, 
And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trip’s over. 
The Home Book of Verse for Young Folks—Burton Egbert Stevenson. 











ITALIAN WOMAN LABOR AND WAGES 


Sicnora LAuRA CABRINI CASARTELLI ® 


Part I. 


N Italy, as in other countries, the 

number of woman workers is 

steadily increasing. This phe- 
nomenon first became noticeable dur- 
ing the first half of the last century 
and has shown great development 
during the present period. To be 
sure, our greatgrandmothers and 
our grandmothers also worked; but 
the working woman in her legal, 
economic and ethical aspect is a pro- 
duct of recent times. Woman labor 
in the past manifested itself quietly 
in production in the home thereby 
reducing the household expenses and 
was in perfect harmony with the spe- 
cific duties of woman. Modern 
woman labor, however, which has 
broken with all traditions, assumes 
constantly a new character, creates 
new aspirations, and the working 
woman of today participates fully in 
the general economic life and the vi- 
tal problems of the nation. 

What is the number of working 
women as compared with the total 
number of workers? 

How many Italian working women 
are employed in commerce, industry, 
agriculture, the civil service and the 
professions? 

How many women work at the do- 
mestic hearth and come under the 
general designation housewife? 


* This is the first of a series of three articles. 
—Editor. 
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All these queries are easily put but 
can not equally easily be answered 
correctly because statistics thereof 
are always incomplete. 

I shall limit myself to giving some 
figures relating to the large indus- 
tries, from which the gradual in- 
crease of woman labor can, however, 
be well perceived. 

In 1912 a total of 425,733 work- 
ing women were enrolled in the ma- 
ternity insurance fund, which covers 
two-thirds of all the female workers 
employed in the large industries. In 
1924 the number of enrolled mem- 
bers had grown to 725,268. If all 
women employed in small shops, 
which have only recently been sub- 
jected by law to maternity insurance, 
and also the woman homeworkers 
are added to this number, the total 
number of woman wage earners will 
undoubtedly reach 1,500,000. 

The following table shows the ex- 
tent of woman labor in industry in 
July, 1923, the latest date for which 
such statistics are available. 


Distribution of Industrial Woman Labor in 
Italy, by Departments, July, 1923. 


Female workers 


Regions 
Northern Italy: 
Piemont 
Liguria 


115,509 47.76 
13,553 19.58 


241,811 
69,209 
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Total Female workers 
num ao ee 

of Per 

Regions workers Number cent. 
| en 441,661 239,775 54.29 
MEE uttnenenssease 105,821 53,693 50.73 
Venezia Giulia ...... 21,689 7,562 34.39 
PE inthksceesnaes 52,278 13,748 36.29 
a 932,469 443,840 47.59 

Central Italy: 
Toscana ........ 78,898 23,573 29.87 
PE anéeanieenees 16,686 6,769 40.56 
DED ctdectennene’ 15,688 4,162 26.40 
i chagudedewaeeae 29,718 5,982 20.12 
OS eee 8,364 986 11.78 
ae 149,354 41,172 27.56 
Southern and Insu- 
lar Italy: 

GHEE cccsceseces 62,433 18,098 28.97 
BED oc cccsccccaees 11,256 690 6.12 
errr ee 2,387 18 0.75 
EY bck maaan 3,443 $19 23.78 
GRE ccdscccececcecs 19,058 2,652 13.91 
I rain ui hwain teat 4,380 327 7.46 
EE ssanenue 102,957 22,604 20.97 
Grand Total .. 1,184,780 507,916 42.87 


From the preceding table it be- 
comes evident that in certain indus- 
tries female workers outnumber the 
male workers. This is especially the 
case in the textile industries. In all 
industries combined woman labor 
forms over 40 per cent of the total 
working force employed. 

Woman workers are also found in 
large numbers among salaried em- 
ployees and professional workers. 

Female teachers in the primary 
schools, inclusive of teachers in asy- 
lums, number about 40,000. The 
postal, telegraph and telephone serv- 
ices employ over 5,000 women. 
About 4,500 women are in the serv- 
ice of the administration of the state 
railroads. Among the ministries, that 
of finance has the largest number of 
woman employees; in addition to 
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about 2,000 women clerks, it em- 
ploys 23,718 female manual work- 
ers in the salt works, tobacco fac- 
tories, etc. 

The Ministry of War has among 
its salaried employees approximately 


3,000 women. In addition, there are 
over 4,000 female teachers employed 
in the secondary schools. Then there 
are also women lawyers, health offi- 
cers, physicians, midwives and nurses. 
It is difficult to obtain accurate data 
as to the number of women employed 
in commerce, in private establish- 
ments, and of mercantile clerks. 

There is moreover an army of 
women employed in agriculture. The 
rice fields alone give employment to 
120,000 peasant women from May 
to July. These women produce six 
million metric centners of rice and 
cultivate 140,000 hectares of land. 
The number of women employed in 
agriculture may be estimated at over 
half a million. 

The following table indicates that 
woman labor is more extensive in 
northern Italy than in central, south- 
ern and insular Italy; Lombardy and 
Piemont are the two regions in which 
the greatest contingent of women is 
employed in industry and in other 
fields. 


Extent of Woman Labor in Italian Industry, by 
Industrial Groups, July, 1923 


Total Female workers 
number 
of Per 
Industry group workers Number cent. 
Industries utilizing the prod- 
ucts of agriculture, hunting 
and fishing: 








Woodworking industries. 36,680 $,562 15.2 
Food industries ........ 42,440 10,350 24.4 
Food industries, seasonal 8,569 4,485 52.4 
Animal products ....... 26,926 9,684 36.0 
Paper industries ....... 27,695 12,702 45.9 
Miscellaneous .......+..+ 12,712 8,177 64.3 

Total .ccccccccece 155,022 50,960 32.9 

Industries working up and 
utilizing metals: 

Metallurgical industries.. 55,742 2,376 4.3 
Machinery industries ... 105,295 13,469 12.8 











Total Female workers 





number 
of 

Industry group workers 

Automobile factories ... 17,978 

Railroad materials ..... 24,890 

Instruments of precision. 14,028 

Shipbuilding ........... 18,375 

WOR ecccececece 236,308 
Industries working up miner- 
als and building industries: 
Industries working up 

GREMNGTEED cccccccccccce 55,329 
Brick kilns ..........+. 39,488 
Building, road and hy- 

draulic construction .. 57,459 

a ee 152,276 
Industries working up and us- 
ing textile fibers: 
rn Pn « toceceeee 137,594 
Cotton industry ........ 174,089 
Wool industry ......... 63,877 
Linen, hemp and jute in- 

ED acecceticenses 31,119 
Knitting industry ...... 25,193 
Oe eee 10,993 
Other textile industries. . 28,785 
Clothing industries ..... 20,721 

WHE cncesescees 492,371 
Chemical industries: 
Rubber goods industries. 10,583 
Chemical fertilizer fac- 

SEE acebncaccécaseee 4,128 
Match factories ........ 4,323 
Other chemical industries 63,155 

EE ineinesetens 82,189 
Public utility industries: 
Printing trades ........ 24,255 
Transportation ......... 22,331 
Production and distribu- 
tion of power, light, 
OE Cr 20,028 
CET 66,614 
Grand total ...... 1,184,780 


Per 
Number cen 


t. 
1,142 6.4 

1.4 
4,817 34.3 
117. 0.6 


22,262 (9.4 


7,422 
6,673 


512 
14,607 


eel 
o Aw 
o Os 





| 


=) 
a 


125,676 91 
131,261 75 
39,902 62. 
23,242 74. 
18,063 62 
17,789 85 


384,916 
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Wages 


An examination of the labor con- 
tracts in Italy leads to the conclusion 
that woman labor in all industries is 
being remunerated at a lower rate 


than male labor. 


In certain indus- 


tries, however, as for instance in the 
textile industries, women receive for 
the same kind of work the same pay 
This sacrosanct principle, 


as men. 


which is being respected here and 
there for certain classes of female 
workers and for certain kinds of in- 
dustrial work, continues to be disre- 
garded in other fields, in the trades, 
in the professions and above all in 


salaried occupations. 


Only in the 


field of education is there no discrim- 
ination in the matter of salary be- 
tween male and female teachers. 
The following table shows the 
average daily wage rates of industrial 
workers as given in the passbooks 
which must be kept for each worker 
insured against industrial accidents. 
It is to be regretted that these statis- 
tics also go no farther than 1924. 


Average Daily Wage Rates of Workers Injured in Accidents, by Regions, 1915-1924 


[Lira at 


Territorial headquarters 
(up to 1918) | 
and corresponding regions 


Turin (Piedmont) 
Milan (Lombardy) 
Venice (Veneto) 
Geneva (Liguria) 
Bologna (Emilia and 
Marche) 
Siena (Toscana) 
Rome (Umbria, Lazio and 
Abruzzi) 


eee eee ee 


1915 
Lire 
. 3.47 


-- $48 
oo S99 


Naples (Campania, Basilicata 


and Calabria) 
Bari (Apulia) 
Palermo (Sicily) 
Cagliari (Sardinia) 


General average 


1916 1917 
Lire Lire 
4.06 5.34 
4.45 5.56 
3.54 4.21 
4.43 5.01 
3.44 4.14 
3.69 4.03 
3.66 4.04 
3.39 3.75 
3.25 4.04 
3.42 3.48 
3.29 3.73 
4.03 4.90 


1918 
Lire 
6.96 
6.71 
5.81 
6.60 


5.96 
5.27 


5.33 


4.76 
5.60 
4.70 
4.95 


6.04 


1919 
Lire 
9.59 
8.96 
9.59 
10.35 


9.70 
7.86 


8.53 
7.10 
7.72 
6.91 
7.14 


8.84 


1920 
Lire 
14.76 
14.60 
14.36 
17.15 


15.39 
15.14 


13.21 


10.43 
10.06 
10.36 
10.49 


14.27 


par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 


1921 1922 1923 1924 

Lire Lire Lire Lire 
18.97 17.28 16.74 16.81 
19.10 17.49 16.56 17.77 
17.80 16.97 16.85 15.67 
22.90 22.65 19.78 19.79 
19.00 17.95 16.80 17.09 
19.93 19.53 18.21 18.44 
18.73 19.71 18.84 18.40 
14.72 14.99 14.60 14.72 
12.71 14.34 15.27 14.53 
13.89 15.14 14.86 14.53 
14.78 15.54 14.74 14.43 
18.74 18.13 16.92 17.02 























ITALIAN WOMAN LABOR AND WAGES 


The average daily wage of women 
employed in industry varies between 
10 and 1§ lire. In cotton, woolen 
and silk mills the average hourly 
wage of women is 1.79 lira. The 
women, of course, grasp every oppor- 
tunity for working overtime, and 
since in certain industries night work 
may be permitted for women when- 
ever there is any urgent need, there 
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are mills in which women work over- 
time even after 10 p. m. and do not 
quit work until after midnight. The 
law on the prohibition of night work 
for women and children is hardest to 
enforce in those factories which op- 
erate on the two-shift system. 

The salaries of woman clerks and 
typists are very low, varying between 
300 and 400 lire per month. 


HELEN 
By Puuuip M. RASKIN 


Helen is dead! 


They who knew not Helen 

Knew no woman at all. 

But they curse Helen; 

She who dared give alms of heart 


To beggars of flesh; 


She who sowed sunshine 


On withered grass; 


She who offered woman’s love 


To men of hate. 
Helen is dead! 


And she was a crystallized column of beams 
For people reared in the night 
To chip off ray by ray. 


Helen is dead! 


Whenever I think of Helen’s smile 
I see the glint of a lark’s wing 
Beneath a crimson sky. 

But they curse Helen, 

Because she gave alms of heart 


To beggars of flesh. 











LABOR AND PRODUCTION 


EpWARD BERMAN 


University of Illinois 


the 1925 convention of the 
American Federation of La- 


A 
bor, held in Atlantic City, a 


resolution was unanimously adopted 
which placed the organization on rec- 
ord in favor of increased production.* 

Such a resolution is a sign of the 
times. It gives official expression to 
a tendency which is becoming increas- 
ingly important in American industry, 
and which promises to accomplish a 
great change in the policies of the 
American labor movement. It is of 
course true that there is a distinction 
between talking about Labor’s desire 
to increase production and translating 


* Nore. The resolution, which was proposed 
by Matthew Woll, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee of the convention, contain the 
following: 

“We hold that the best interests of wage 
earners as well as the whole social group are 
served, increasing production in quality as well 
as quantity and by high wage standards which 
assure sustained purchasing power to the work- 
Ms << 

“We urge upon wage earners everywhere: 
that we oppose all wage reductions and that 
we urge upon management the elimination of 
wastes in production in order that selling prices 
may be lower and wages higher. To this end 
we recommend cooperation in the study of 
waste in production. .. . 

“Social inequality, industrial instability and 
injustice must increase unless the workers’ real 
wages, the purchasing power of their wages, 
+ « « is advanced in proportion to man’s 
increasing power of production.” Report of the 
Proc. 45th Annual Convention. A. F. of L. 
1925. p. 271. 
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that talk into deeds. But this policy 
has in several important instances 
been put into successful operation; 
and the announcement of an official 
stand on the part of the A. F. of 
L. is of itself of great significance 
as an evidence of changing labor 
opinion. 

The pioneers in this movement have 
been the powerful clothing workers’ 
unions, which, by means of trade 
boards and boards of arbitration rep- 
resenting manufacturers and unions, 
have done much to maintain high 
standards of production in the cloth- 
ing industry. These unions were fol- 
lowed by the railroad shopcrafts, 
which, after the shopmen’s strike of 
1922, entered into an agreement with 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
which was epoch-making from the 
point of view of railroad labor rela- 
tions. This agreement not only en- 
listed the sincere efforts of the shop- 
crafts in an endeavor to reduce costs 
of operation and increase efficiency, 
but provided that when improvements 
along these lines were made they 
should be of direct benefit to the men 
themselves. Still more recently simi- 
lar agreements have been put into op- 
eration on the Canadian National, the 
Chicago and Northwestern, and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads. 























Why is it that labor has but re- 
cently shown an active desire to in- 
crease production? Why, on the con- 
trary, have certain sections of labor 
practised the policy of restricting out- 
put? What changes must occur be- 
fore labor will discard its restrictive 
policies and generally adopt a policy 
of increasing production? 

Mr. Horace M. Kallen, in his re- 
cent book, ‘“‘Education, the Machine, 
and the Worker,” has contributed an 
interpretation of trade union devel- 
opment which suggests some answers 
to these questions. Mr. Kallen be- 
lieves that the functions of unionism 
in point of time are first combative, 
then police, and finally administrative. 
Unionism must at first be militant, 
since it must struggle for existence or 
for recognition. At this period its 
methods are principally fighting 
ones: the strike, the boycott, re- 
striction of output, etc. After it 
has attained recognition and secured 
a trade agreement its principal task 
is to enforce the terms of the agree- 
ment. At this policing stage its ac- 
tivities are still of a combative nature, 
though somewhat modified. Finally, 
when the existence of unions has been 
taken for granted by employers, when 
there is no question about dealing 
with them, when trade agreements 
have become a commonplace, the 
unions are ready to take a hand in 
administering the industry. In the 
words of one labor man, they begin 
to realize that “the workers are the 
industry,” and that they have as much 
at stake in the continued prosperity 
of the industry as the employers. 
They begin to be interested in produc- 
tion, in stabilizing the industry to pre- 
vent unemployment, and in similar 
problems. 
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In Mr. Kallen’s view, no union can 
reach this last stage without leaders 
trained to the requirements of admin- 
istrative unionism, as opposed to the 
more common type of union agent. 
One of the arguments of his book is 
that the proper function of the work- 
ers’ education movement is to develop 
the necessary leadership for the new 
unionism. It may be that workers’ 
education of the right kind is essential 
if labor as a whole is to adopt the 
increase of production as a working 
ideal. But there are evidences that 
American labor leadership is in some 
quarters quite ready at the present 
moment to put the newer policy into 
effect. 

It will, however, take a great deal 
more than constructive leadership to 
arouse Labor’s interest in efficiency. 
When it is considered that only a 
small proportion of American work- 
ers are organized, and that the unions 
to which this small proportion be- 
long are with very few exceptions 
under the constant necessity of 
keeping up a constant struggle for 
recognition and the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, it will be evident 
how far in the future administra- 
tive unionism lies. The greater part 
of union activity today is of necessity 
combative, a smaller part is of the 
policing variety, and a very minor 
proportion can be called administra- 
tive. When most unions find them- 
selves constantly or intermittently 
compelled to fight drives for the so- 
called “open shop” which threaten 
their very existence, it is too much 
to expect that they will concern them- 
selves seriously with increased produc- 
tion. 

The answers to the questions which 
have been proposed will be suggested 





ee 
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by a review of the reasons for the 
restrictive policies which labor has 
adopted. It is necessary to empha- 
size the fact that these policies are 
generally not the result of unionism. 
For the most part they were in. ex- 
istence before unions entered the 
field, and in many plants which have 
never been unionized restrictions have 
been common. These restrictions 
have usually taken one or several of 
the following forms: (1) refusal to 
work under the piece rate system of 
wages, (2) opposition to the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery, 
(3) restrictions as to the methods of 
operating machines, (4) actual limi- 
tation of effort by the setting of a 
“stint,’’ or maximum output per unit 
of time, (5) restrictions as to the type 
of tools which may be used, and 
finally, (6) opposition to scientific 
management and the methods of time 
study and systems of wage payment 
which accompany it. Sometimes these 
restrictions are distinctly local in char- 
acter, in that they may be applied only 
within a single locality. Sometimes 
they have crystallized into plant cus- 
toms, as when there are definite shop 
stints which vary from shop to shop. 
Sometimes they are characteristic of 
a particular industry. Sometimes, as 
in the case of opposition to scientific 
management, and to a lesser degree 
in connection with piece rates, they 
become the policy of organized labor 
as a whole. 

Probably the fear of unemploy- 
ment is the principal cause of restric- 
tions by labor. The workers are here 
in a position analogous to that of a 
combination of employers which at- 
tempts to control the output of the 
product in order to maintain or en- 
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hance prices. It is an analogy which 
appears to be obvious to the work- 
man, though it may seem somewhat 
unsound to the economist. When 
workers are laid off in large num- 
bers because, in the words of the em- 
ployers, “There has been overpro- 
duction,” the remedy which suggests 
itself to many laborers is restriction 
of output. Furthermore, every pro- 
ducer has learned the lesson that 
scarcity is a requisite of value. He 
knows that a decline in the supply 
of a commodity is likely to be fol- 
lowed by an increase in its price. It 
would be strange if workers were to 
base their efforts under present con- 
ditions on a principle which is the 
reverse of that of many of their em- 
ployers. To put it tersely, many 
workers decline to “work themselves 
out of a job,” and though their eco- 
nomics may be faulty, their models 
are all about them. 

The second important reason for 
Labor’s attitude is its feeling that any 
increased effort on its part may bring 
increased profit to the employer but 
no adequate recompense to the 
worker himself. Restriction of out- 
put in the form of limitation of ef- 
fort and objection to piece rates has 
often appeared as a result of the com- 
bined practices of pace-setting and 
rate-cutting. In innumerable instances, 
after employers have set a definite 
rate per piece, workers have found 
that picked men, in return for extra 
compensation, have, by working fast, 
so increased the day’s product that 
two results have followed. First, 
each workman has felt compelled to 
try to attain the output of the pace- 
setter in order to avoid discharge. 
Secondly, when the production of the 
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shop as a whole has increased and 
earnings of the employees at the ori- 
ginal piece rate have become high, 
employers, on the ground that the 
rates had been too generous, have re- 
duced them. The same round of 
pace-setting and rate-cutting has then 
recommenced, with consequences to 
health and earnings which have been 
obvious in certain sweated industries. 
Under such a system Labor’s increased 
efforts are quite likely to be rewarded 
by a lower total wage. In industries 
in which piece rates can not be used 
pace-setting has been nearly as com- 
mon and fully as effective in increas- 
ing the worker’s effort to a degree 
undesirable from his point of view. 

Unless the workers are members 
of a strongly organized union there 
is not the least certainty that increased 


effort will profit them. With all re- 
strictions on mobility and competition 
removed increased product would 


probably mean higher wages. This 
ideal state, however, is a highly im- 
aginary one. As a rule employers 
are the first beneficiaries of increased 
eficiency on the part of the workers, 
and unless there is a strong union or 
a condition of active competition in 
the industry the chances are that em- 
ployers will be the only immediate 
gainers. If a single worker in a small 
' shop, where individual supervision is 
possible, were to maintain increased 
productivity, he might be rewarded 
by promotion or by a higher wage. 
In the case of increased productivity 
of the working group as a whole the 
consequence is uncertain. Employers 
in modern industry do not, as a rule, 
pay workers what they can; they pay 
what they must. They are not likely 
to reward the working group for in- 
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creased effort unless the forces of ac- 
tive competition or the bargaining 
power of a strong union compel them 
to doso. (There is no intention here 
to overlook the fact that, in the long 
run, under competition, increased ef- 
ficiency is likely to reduce prices and 
therefore to increase real wages. 
Workers, however, are of all eco- 
nomic groups the ones who are least 
able to shape their actions according 
to long run considerations. Their 
need of getting more now seems of 
much greater consequence to them 
than the possibility of an increased 
income for society in the future.) 
Payment by the piece has usually 
been considered by employers to be 
identical with payment by reward. If 
John Smith, who turns out 100 pieces 
a day, is paid four dollars, while Tom 
Jones, who produces 75 pieces, gets 
three dollars, employers seem to think 
justice is done. It does not follow, 
however, that the two men are paid 
in accordance with their merit. Smith 
may, in this case, deserve one third 
more than Jones, but it may be that 
both Smith and Jones are paid too 
little or too much. Exactly what the 
piece rate should be if payment is to 
accord with justice is an insoluble 
problem. The same thing may be 
said of scientific management, with 
its claim to have removed the subject 
of wage rates from the sphere of 
uncertainty and bargaining into that 
of scientific exactness. Because piece 
wage systems and scientific manage- 
ment have in the past been favorite 
devices of anti-union employers, and 
because they have this deceptive ap- 
pearance of justice, labor opposition 
to them is easily understood. 
Underlying the causes of restric- 
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tion already discussed, namely, the 
fear of unemployment, and the belief 
that there is no certainty of recom- 
pense for increased productivity, is 
the traditional antagonism between 
workers and employers. Workers 
have felt that the employer is con- 
cerned with them only as means to 
an end. Their function is to help 
him make profits. Since profits may 
be high if costs are low, the employer 
desires to procure his labor at the low- 
est possible wage. At the same time 
he wants to get as much work out 
of them as he can. From unpleasant 
experience they know that as soon as 
their employment ceases to bring 
profits they are likely to be dis- 
charged. Since the employer does not 
worry about their well-being why 
should they worry about his profits? 
If he follows the practise of buying 
cheap and selling dear why should 
they reverse the policy and give him 
a valuable product for a low wage? 
Such an attitude is natural for a class 
conscious worker. 

The problem is aggravated by the 
fact that in many lines the rate of 
work can not be defined with accuracy. 
It may be that the employer pays for 
a “fair day’s work.” Who, however, 
shall be the judge of a “fair day’s 
work”? In machine industry the pace 
is set by the ones who gear the ma- 
chines, that is, by the management, 
which thus enforces its own concep- 
tion of a “fair day’s work.” But in 
the case of manual labor of all sorts, 
in the building trades, and in many 
other lines of skilled work the case 
is quite different. A “fair day’s 
work” here is such an indefinite quan- 
tity that it would be very difficult to 
reconcile the ideas of employer and 
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men with regard to it. If the em- 
ployer gets along amicably with his 
workers and treats them civilly their 
notion of a “fair day’s work” may be 
nearly the same as his. If he is difi- 
cult to get along with, if they feel he 
is unfair, if he is in constant trouble 
with the union, or if his foremen are 
“slave-drivers,” complaint about re- 
striction of output will be ever pres- 
ent. 

This brief survey suggests the 
changes which must be made if Amer- 
ican labor is to discard the policy of 
restriction of output and concern it- 
self on an extensive scale with efforts 
to increase production. The first 
requisite is a combined assault on the 
problem of unemployment. This 


‘problem is being attacked from all 


sides, and though particular industries 
and plants are making some progress 
there is not likely to be any complete 
solution as long as we have business 
cycles. This limited progress of par- 
ticular industries is nevertheless im- 
portant. If the unions can influence 
the employers in an industry to guar- 
antee that the workers will either get 
work for forty weeks or more in each 
year, or will receive an unemploy- 
ment benefit that will compensate 
them for that portion of the period 
during which work can not be pro- 
vided, one of the principal reasons 
for the restriction of output will be 
removed. Such a solution has proved 
feasible in various centers of the 
clothing industry. 

The restriction which is due to pace- 
setting and rate-cutting may be 
avoided when the industry is so or- 
ganized that piece wages are set 
through collective bargaining and the 
union is strong enough to prevent the 
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unjustifiable lowering of rates. To 
induce workers to interest themselves 
in increased production something 
further is necessary. They must feel 
that the union can obtain for them the 
reward which their increased effort 
deserves. This can not be accom- 
plished satisfactorily if the subject is 
left to the adjudication of ordinary 
bargaining. Though the exactly just 
wage can never be determined some 
scientific approach to it is possible. 
For this purpose industrial engineers 
representing the management and the 
union respectively should have charge 
of determining the following factors: 
(1) the amount of work which may 
reasonably be expected from a worker 
within a given period, (2) the rate 
per hour, per day, or per week, if 
the work requires time payment, (3) 
the rate per piece where that method 
is the best, (4) the increase in remu- 
neration which is due to the workers 
for improvements in methods and 
productivity for which they are re- 
sponsible. Each of these factors must 
inevitably be the subject of bargain- 
ing, but bargaining under such condi- 
tions is put upon a basis that ap- 
proaches justice. To a limited extent 
this policy has been put into effect in 
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the clothing industry. The underly- 
ing principles of union-management 
cooperation on the railways are of a 
similar nature. Operating in conjunc- 
tion with the adjustment machinery 
of boards and committees similar to 
those existing in these industries, this 
policy would have every likelihood of 
stimulating the workers’ desire to in- 
crease production. 

If labor, by the widespread appli- 
cation of the foregoing methods, can 
be brought to feel that it has a per- 
sonal interest in the continued wel- 
fare of the industry, the class antago- 
nisms which have in the past proved 
such a fertile field for the develop- 
ment of restriction of output may 
give way to a desire for constructive 
cooperation which will promote pro- 
duction. Even though workers’ educa- 
tion should develop unionists ready to 
carry on administrative functions, the 
application of a policy of increased 
production on a large scale can not 
be expected until unions meet with 
sufficient recognition from employers 
to enable unionists to submerge their 
militant habits and to develop the con- 
structive arts of industrial coopera- 
tion. 
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N the early Spring of 1922 when 

there was a national cry for 

building tradesmen, many poli- 
cies were brought forth for the pro- 
viding of apprentices. This was es- 
pecially true in Seattle where there 
was at the time a great shortage of 
mechanics, particularly in the brick- 
laying, tile setting and marble ma- 
sonry crafts comprising our local 
union. This condition led to many 


committee meetings between the gen- 


eral contractors and other employers 
and representatives from our local 
union on the matter of apprentice 
training. For many years previous 
in this locality there had been vir- 
tually no apprentices in any of the 
three above-mentioned crafts and 
very little consideration had been 
given to the matter by either the em- 
ployers or the union. This had a 
great tendency toward rushing the 
employing public into very erratic 
ideas on the matter of securing ap- 
prentices and their training. Most 
noticeable was the prevailing idea 
that apprentices should be supplied 
in great numbers and their training 
given in most any old way and that 
the union should be satisfied to 
accept them under this condition. 
However, the result of the joint con- 
ferences was that apprentices were 
greatly needed and that a school 
should be created for the purpose of 


satisfying the employers’ idea that 
apprentices should be trained at 
school and that both the apprentices 
and the school must be controlled un- 
der the supervision of the union. 
Subsequent reports reaching me from 
other localities where apprentice 
training and their school were started 
under other control than the union 
demonstrates the great menace done 
both to apprentices and the funda- 
mentals of unionism and establishes 
conditions which only much time and 
hard work can rectify. 

It was surprising to learn that 
while the employing public was 
most insistent upon having appren- 
tice bricklayers, yet they were unwill- 
ing to assume any real responsibility 
in the matter. In other words, the 
general contractors were not in a po- 
sition to accept apprentices through 
the regular indenture system and the 
first ten apprentices were indentured 
directly to the union. With these ten 
apprentices we started our school. 

First Year. Our school was 
opened for the first time October 22, 
1922, at the Broadway High School 
under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, in conjunction with the 
local school board and under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Harold B.-Spald- 
ing, supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion school district No. 1, and of the 
writer. The school was conducted 
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as a special group night class, held 
for two hours each evening on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday nights and was known as 
“Bricklayers’ Apprentice Technical 
School.” Mr. C. W. Cook, a pro- 
fessional instructor, formerly a de- 
signer and building instructor, was 
secured as the instructor for the class. 
Simple mathematics, elementary 
drawing, classification of materials 
used in masonry and a discussion of 
trade problems were the subjects 
given the boys. In addition to the 
ten apprentices enrolled, five journey- 
men bricklayers entered the class. A 
printed summary of the work for the 
year was drawn up by Mr. Cook and 
copies furnished all apprentices and 
journeymen. Copies were placed on 
file with the union. Attendance for 
the first year averaged 96 per cent. 
The school term closed March 21 
after a session of twenty-one weeks 
of eight hours’ class work, making 
a total of one hundred and sixty-eight 
hours of study for the entire year. 
There were two-thirds of the appren- 
tices who assimilated all the subject 
matter given, while the other students 
secured a fair rate of percentage in 
their studies. 

Second year. October 23, 1923, 
the Bricklayers’ Apprentice Techni- 
cal School opened at the Broadway 
High School for its second term, un- 
der the same order of control as in 
1922. Twenty-one apprentices were 
enrolled and the time of attendance 
was changed from four to three even- 
ings a week, Mr. Cook instructing 
the class. The subjects considered 
were mathematics, architectural 
drafting, structural bonds as used in 
brick, stone, tile and terra-cotta con- 
struction, foundation footings and 
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wall and city building ordinances. 
After a session of twenty-one weeks 
of one hundred and twenty-six hours 
of study, the school closed on March 
22, 1924. Attendance cards for the 
year averaged 97 per cent, with one 
half the students having completed all 
studies; one-fourth maintaining an av- 
erage high rate of scholarship and the 
remaining one-fourth of the students 
ranging from fair to indifferent. The 
average rating for the boys did not 
appear at all satisfactory, but when 
taking the matter up with the voca- 
tional superintendents of the city and 
state, I was assured that as the group 
was quite large the average grading 
attained was an average high stand- 
ard. This proved to be a fact as a 
review of the school work held dur- 
ing the summer showed that most all 
of the boys retained a major portion 
of the work given them. A summary 
of the year’s work was compiled by 
Mr. Cook and copies farnished the 
students, one copy being placed on 
file with the union. 

Third year. The school was op- 
ened for the third session Monday 
evening, September 22, 1924, under 
the same order of control with 
twenty-six apprentices enrolled. The 
apprentices had advanced so far in 
their studies that it became necessary 
to change their instructor. We were 
very fortunate in securing Mr. Frank 
B. Smith, who had had many years’ 
experience on the designing of large 
building projects, together with some 
experience as an instructor. We here 
discovered our one great mistake, 
namely, that we should have secured 
an architect and engineer from the 
very beginning to teach the technical 
subjects. Through this medium 
much more would have been accom- 
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plished because the preliminary train- 
ing would have been more closely cor- 
related with the supplementary work 
as taken up during the third year 
through Mr. Smith. During the sum- 
mer of 1924 through conferences with 
the local chapter of the Associated 
General Contractors, the union was 
successful in securing the endorsement 
of a part-time day school for our ap- 
prentices. Our employers agreed to 
pay all apprentices in their employ 
their regular wage for attending the 
Saturday morning part-time day 
school. This, of course, brought 
about a change of the night-study 
period. The school met two evenings 
a week for the technical studies. 
Saturday morning was given over to 
studying the practical elements of the 
trade. A member of our local union, 
Mr. A. G. Seibert, was selected to 


teach the practical part of the trade. 
A suitable location for the holding of 
the classes was secured by the union 
and all work there was directly under 
the supervision and control of the 


union. The subject matter taught in 
the technical classes was higher mathe- 
matics, classification of materials, con- 
crete and masonry stresses and strains, 
the study of soils in their relation to 
foundation problems, the use of the 
transit and leveling instruments to- 
gether with simple engineering data 
to meet the requirements of building 
superintendents, and plan reading to- 
gether with the laying out and squar- 
ing up a building site by the use of 
the transit. This brought our school 
to a place where both technical and 
practical training in the arts of the 
trades given the apprentices was un- 
der complete control of the union. 
The school adjourned March 22, 
1925, after a session of twenty-five 
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weeks of four hours each in the tech- 
nical studies and four hours each in 
the part-time day school, a total of 
two hundred hours of study for the 
school term. The change from three 
to two evenings with a rest period 
between them brought out the fact 
that greater progress was made by 
all members of the class than any 
year before. A much better assimi- 
lation by the student was noted 
through the fact that the work was 
correlated to a higher degree with his 
training while at work on the build- 
ing. Attendance averaged 94 per 
cent, with three-fifths assimilating 
all studies, one-fifth maintaining an 
average high rate, and one-fifth from 
fair to poor. This was a high aver- 
age according to educational statis- 
tics. A summary of the year’s work 
was compiled by the instructors and 
copies given apprentices and filed 
with the union. 

Fourth year. The fourth year of 
the school opened September 21, 
1925, under the same conditions as in 
1924 and the same hours of study. 
Twenty-one apprentices were en- 
rolled. The first four weeks was de- 
voted to a general review of the work 
given during the previous school 
terms. Some drafting and estimat- 
ing was added to the technical 
studies. In the mechanical training 
class the teaching of the finer points 
of the trade were taken up. General 
attendance was maintained at 94 per 
cent and practically the same average 
of assimilation of studies as during 
the third year of the school. A sum- 
mary of the year’s work was com- 
piled by Mr. Smith and copies fur- 
nished to the apprentices and placed 
on file with the union. 
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As a result of the observations on 
apprentices who passed through the 
four terms of school, conclusive evi- 
dence of their skill as mechanics, and 
the manner in which they have 
applied their technical knowledge 
gained from the school, convinces one 
of the inestimable value of the school. 

The subject matter as compiled 
from the four years of our apprentice 
school, with some deductions and a 
few additions, shall form a course of 
studies for our school of the future 
and leaves us in a position of having 
the school for apprentices fully es- 
tablished with a complete course of 
studies for the full term of the ap- 
prenticeship. 

During these times when the need 
for higher education is so urgent, and 
necessary to those who desire to find 
themselves among the survival of the 


fittest, it behooves every union man to 
improve upon his opportunity for an 


education. And it becomes a bill of 
necessity for all union officials, who in 
any manner have the responsibilities 
of apprentice training, to see that 
proper schools are established and 
maintained for the schooling of ap- 
prentices, and to see that such a 
school remains under the control of 
the union. During my four years’ 
experience with our local apprentice 
problems and their school I have be- 
come fully convinced that an appren- 
tice school serves two very important 
factors for the good of unionism, 
one being the fact that having an ap- 
prentice who passes through the 
school is launched as a finished prod- 
uct. He at once becomes an asset 
to his employer, as well as an asset 
to his union. The second factor is 
the effect an apprentice school has on 
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the mind of the employing public; the 
manner in which you satisfy public 
sentiment creates the atmosphere on 
which that most exacting public will 
judge your union. 

I am a firm believer in the neces- 
sity of obtaining the very best in- 
structor possible for training appren- 
tices, the best is none too good and 
a college graduate should be secured 
if possible. The same should apply 
to an instructor who is to teach the 
elements of the trade. He should 
be a tried union man and possess the 
faculties of putting over his knowl- 
edge to the pupil—and he should be 
selected for his worth as a competent 
mechanic, and never from a stand- 
point of, pull or good fellowship. 
We must remember that the hours 
spent at school by the apprentice are 
so very few that the most expedient 
methods of instruction, correlated 
with the trade he is learning, should 
be allowed. Experience has taught 
me that the apprentice should never 
be consulted on the matter of what he 
should study, what hours he should 
go to school, or any of the other po- 
tent factors pertaining to his school- 
ing. Alil the details for apprentice 
schooling and training should be pro- 
vided by those in authority, never 
overlooking the fact that authorities 
on education should be freely con- 
sulted on all matters pertaining to 
technical training. 

Strict rules must be laid down for 
apprentice schools and enforced at 
all times. I have found that strict 
and expedient methods of reprimand 
for apprentices who become delin- 
quent are much better than all the 
lenient and loose methods in the uni- 
verse. 
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HEN we speak of the prob- 

lem of women in industry, we 

usually have reference to the 
conditions under which women work, 
their hours of labor, night work and 
wages; the effect of these conditions 
upon the health and welfare of wo- 
men; their social effect; and the meas- 
ures taken to protect women from in- 
jurious conditions of employment in 
their own interest and in the interest 
of society. 

We gain some idea of the impor- 
tance of the problem from the num- 
ber involved. If we use industry in 
its broadest sense, embracing all 
forms of gainful occupation, then the 
problem of women in industry nu- 
merically is the problem of eight or 
nine million women in the country as 
a whole. 

Whether the existence of this great 
army of women wage earners should 
be a source for pride in the growing 
economic independence of women or 
grave concern as to the future, de- 
pends upon much more than the mere 
numbers represented. Before we can 
form an intelligent opinion on the 
subject, we need to know something 
of the kind of work these women are 
doing, and something of the workers 
themselves. 

Are they mature, responsible 
women, equipped through education 
and training for earning a livelihood? 
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Or are they, many of them, young 
girls and inexperienced women who 
have been precipitated into industry 
with little or no preparation, and with 
little knowledge of what is before 
them? And what of the work they 
have entered? Are they in skilled 
employments, in positions of respon- 
sibility, awarded adequate compensa- 
tion? Or are they largely unskilled 
workers, receiving in many instances, 
wages inadequate to meet the needs 
of healthful living? 

We can get a general answer to 
some of these questions, enough per- 
haps to enable us to sketch a compos- 
ite picture. In Massachusetts, for 
example, nearly one-third of the 
working women are foreign born. 
Approximately two-fifths are under 
twenty-five years of age. One out of 
every five is married. Nearly half 
of all the women wage earners in the 
country—approximately 3,500,000— 
are employed in industrial pursuits, 
in factories and workships, in mer- 
cantile and mechanical  establish- 
ments. In some of the manufactur- 
ing states the proportion is much 
greater. It is these women, rather 
than those engaged in professional 
service, in business for themselve#or 
in managerial positions who consti- 
tute the problem of women in indus- 
try. 

Concretely, this problem is the 
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problem of the girl in the five-and-ten- 
cent store, of the woman who irons 
shirts all day in a steam laundry; and 
the widow with small children who 
goes out at night to scrub the marble 
corridors in an office building. 

Very few of these women are or- 
ganized. Economists have estimated 
the number of women in the United 
States that are organized as 399,000." 
That is less than one out of every 
twenty women wage earners. Many 
of the women workers, because of 
their youth, their inexperience, and 
because of home demands, can not be 
organized. Men, through collective 
bargaining, have been able to control 
to some extent the conditions of their 
employment, to limit their hours of 
labor and to raise their wages. 
Women, lacking organization, have 
been helpless in this respect until 
special legislation has been enacted 
for their protection. 

In Massachusetts, before the 48- 
hour law was passed, and before all 
the occupations now covered by legis- 
lation limiting hours were included, 
the State Board of Labor found 
women employed in certain occupa- 
tions from seventy to eighty hours a 
week. Before the Minimum Wage 
Law was enacted, the investigations 
made by the Special Commission on 
Minimum Wage Boards disclosed 
the fact that thousands of women and 
girls were working for less than $5.00 
a week. 

Although conditions have im- 
proved since then, many women still 
regeive low wages. In 1920, when 





“These figures are for 1920 before the gen- 
eral exodus of women from some of the in- 
dustries entered during the war. The figures 
today are probably nearer 300,000. 
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the cost of living was higher than it 
has ever been, more than 12,000 
adult women in Massachusetts indus- 
tries worked for less than $12.00 a 
week for full-time employment. It 
is only when we try to translate such 
wages into terms of room rent, food, 
carfare, clothing, doctor and dentist 
bills, that we get their real signifi- 
cance. 

Women’s wages are still far below 
the wages of men. For the manu- 
facturing industries in _ industrial 
states the weekly wages of women 
are approximately half those of men. 
Although the organization of men 
and the lack of organization of 
women doubtless contributes to this 
result, it is not the only factor. Nor 
is the situation primarily due to the 
failure on the part of employers to 
give equal pay for equal work. Toa 
large extent the work that women are 
performing in the factories and work- 
shops is not the same work that men 
are performing. 

Women are employed largely at 
simple machine processes that require 
not so much skill as dexterity and pa- 
tience, nimble fingers and a docile 
mind willing to give attention to a 
single monotonous process, such as 
placing a bit of metal on a die, re- 
leasing a lever, and repeating the 
operation again and again; watching 
myriad strands of thread being wound 
on rows of whirling spindles, mend- 
ing the broken threads, removing the 
filled spools and doing this over and 
over, day after day and week after 
week. The heaviest work, the most 
hazardous work in industry is per- 
formed by men. This is one reason 
for the difference in wages. Another 
reason is that much of the more 
skilled work in industry is performed 
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This is partly a matter of 


by men. 
training. 

When we provide, through our 
public schools, as extensive oppor- 
tunities for trade training and execu- 
tive training for women and girls as 
for men and boys—when we offer 
schools for forewomen as well as for 
foremen—then we may hope to see 
women advancing more generally to 
higher positions in industry. As long, 
however, as we are content to have 
them enter industry without prepara- 
tion, or with just a smattering of 
training—just enough machine work 
to enable them to perform a simple, 
repetitive process—so long we shall 
have women and girls thronging the 
lower levels in industry and compet- 
ing against one another for sub- 
standard wages. 

Before we can secure adequate 
training to fit women for responsible 
positions in industry, however, we 
must secure a change in the attitude 
of the public and in the minds of 
women themselves with regard to the 
importance of providing as thorough 
and serious preparation for work in 
the case of girls as in the case of boys. 

Within the last generation the num- 
ber of women gainfully employed out- 
side the home has increased more than 
100 per cent, while the number of 
women in the entire population has 
increased only 70 per cent. A sig- 
nificant fact in connection with this 
change is the increase in the number 
of married women who are entering 
industry. For many women the fac- 
tory job is becoming a permanent 
job, a job in which the single woman 
remains, a job to which the married 
woman returns with the care of a 
household added. 

Yet, the popular conception—and 
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the conception that is still largely re- 
flected in the schools is that woman's 
work outside the home is of purely 
temporary nature, a stop-gap to fill 
a vacant year or two before the Prince 
Charming appears. We need ro- 
mance, of course, but we should not 
permit it to blind us to the economic 
facts. 

This then is the situation. Women 
in industry, to a large extent, are 
crowding the unskilled and semi-un- 
skilled employments. They are do- 
ing this because they lack the train- 
ing for skilled work and because little 
opportunity for such training is af- 
forded. Their wages are low, be- 
cause they are unskilled, and because 
they are unorganized. And the fact 
that they are unorganized and that it 
is very difficult to organize them 
makes them helpless in controlling 
the conditions of their employment. 

The ballot does not aid them much 
as yet. For one thing it is too recent 
an acquisition. Then, too, many of 
these women are young, too young to 
vote; and many of them are immi- 
grant women, with little knowledge of 
American customs and American 
standards. Yet their sons and daugh- 
ters are the citizens of tomorrow. 
And their ideals or lack of ideals will 
have a definite part in shaping the 
future of the country. 

Whatever the ultimate solution of 
the problem—if there is an ultimate 
solution—whether it will come 
through effective organization or 
through adequate technical training 
or extensive programs of Americani- 
zation work, or through a combina- 
tion of all, the fact remains that at 
the present time the only protection 
available against industrial exploita- 
tion for thousands of working women 
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is that afforded by the laws regulating 
their hours of labor, restricting night 
work, and establishing a minimum 
level below which their wages may 
not fall. 

Such laws have been secured only 
after years of struggle. They have 
had to meet the opposition which 
every attempt to place human interest 
above immediate financial interests 
has always encountered. But merely 
to have good laws on our statute 
books is not sufficient. In the case of 
labor legislation more than any other 
form of legislation eternal vigilance 
is essential. 

The supporters of these measures 
sometimes nod; but the opponents 
never sleep. Attacks on the consti- 
tutionality of labor legislation for the 
protection of women and children are 
made in the courts. This was the ac- 
tion in the case of the Federal Child 
Labor Law, the Minimum Wage Law 
of the District of Columbia, and of 
Arizona and the Oregon Hours of 
Labor Law, and the New York Night 
Work Law. 

Attacks are made through efforts 
to curtail appropriations necessary 


for effective enforcement. Most in- 
sidious of all, however, are the indi- 
rect attacks through attempts to se- 
cure the appointment of unsympa- 
thetic officials to administer and en- 
force these laws. 

Although the strongest opposition 
to protective legislation naturally 
comes from employing interests, it is 
not confined to these. There is in- 
cluded among the opponents, a group 
of well-meaning women whose en- 
thusiasm for equality exceeds their 
knowledge of industrial conditions, 
industrial history and industrial legis- 
lation. These women, if they could, 
would sweep aside all of the special 
protective legislation in their effort 
to achieve what seems to them a 
short-cut to equality, but what in re- 
ality would prove a long and rocky 
road to disillusionment. 

The task of inducing sane and in- 
telligent thought on the subject of 
women in industry, and of securing 
fair treatment for the measures pro- 
viding protection for women is one 
which requires the assistance of all 
unselfish and public-spirited men and 
women. 


God is our Father 
Man is our Brother 
Life is a Mission znd not a Career 
Giving is Living 
Withholding is Dying 
We carry on Yonder our Work begun Here. 








THE GERMAN WOODWORKERS’ UNION 


FRANZ WENDEL 


N PLEASANT recollection of the 
Tn cordial reception accorded 

to the German delegation in Oc- 
tober last from both the headquar- 
ters of the A. F. of L. and the Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, as also from 
organized labor in every locality we 
visited on our trip through the United 
States, I will, on the invitation of 
President Green, make an attempt 
to describe to the readers of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the com- 
position and benefit system of the 
German Woodworkers’ Union. 


Composition and Jurisdiction 


The German Woodworkers’ 
Union, as nearly all German trade 
unions, is built up on industrial lines 
and includes cabinetmakers, joiners, 
turners, wood carvers, polishers, pi- 
ano and organ workers, wheel- 
wrights, parquet layers, chair mak- 
ers, guilders, box makers, shipjoiners, 
boat builders, pattern makers, brush 
makers, reed and rattan workers, 
millwrights, sawyers, etc. Thus all 
woodworkers manufacturing and fix- 
ing wood material and trim belong to 
our Union, with the exception of the 
carpenters, who are closely connected 
with the building trade and have a 
separate union and who in Germany 
do only what is called in America the 
roughing-in or fixing up the wooden 
structure of a building. All fixtures, 
including doors, sashes, ceilings, pan- 


eling, etc., is carried out by joiners 
and cabinetmakers. The jurisdiction 
of the Union extends to all persons 
employed in a woodworking plant, 
including skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labor, youths, apprentices and 
women. 


Aims and Objects 


The aims and objects of our Union 
are the same as those of other unions 
the world over, viz, to elevate the in- 
tellectual and social conditions of its 
members by securing the most favor- 
able wages and working conditions 
possible, reducing the hours of labor, 
offering facilities for enlightenment 
and education, fostering solidarity 
among the membership, etc. The 
Union is granting dispute, unemploy- 
ment, sick, traveling, removal, and 
emergency benefits, funeral donation 
and legal aid. 


Membership and Administration 


The Union had, at the end of De- 
cember, 1925, a membership in good 
standing of 298,603 in 1,240 local 
branches. There must never be more 
than one local branch in any one city 
or locality. For organizational and 
administrative purposes the whole 
country is divided into fifteen districts 
and in each of these there is a district 
committee headed by two full-paid of- 
ficials, who control the administration 
of the various local branches in their 
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respective districts, negotiate with the 
employers for the settlement of agree- 
ments, and do similar work as an or- 
ganizer of an American union. The 
general executive consists of thirteen 
members (six full paid and seven 
working at the trade), who are elected 
by the Congress of the Union. They 
meet every Monday night. 


Congress 


The Union holds biennial Con- 
gresses. The number of delegates to 
the Congress has been fixed at 200, 
i. e., with a membership of 300,000 
there will be one delegate for every 
1,500 members. So local branches 
with 1,500 and more elect one, 3,000 
two, 4,500 three and so forth. 
Smaller local branches of nearly equal 
size are grouped together in each dis- 
trict in order to form electoral di- 
visions of about 1,500 members. 
Each of these local branches can 
nominate a candidate and the one re- 
ceiving the majority of the votes cast 
is elected. If neither gets the major- 
ity, there is a second ballot between 
the two candidates who received the 
highest number of votes. The ex- 
penses and railway fares of the dele- 
gates are being paid out of the funds 
of the Union. The members of the 
General Executive have to submit a 
biennial report to the Congress. A 
Committee on Constitution meets one 
week in advance of the Congress and 
considers all grievances and proposals 
made and makes their recommenda- 
tions. All proposals are settled by 
vote of the delegates who also elect 
and fix the salaries of all general of- 
ficers. The decisions of the Congress 
are final; there is no referendum vote. 
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Headquarters and Printing Plant 


The headquarters and general of- 
fice of the Union is situated in their 
own five-story building in the center 
of Berlin. The general office occu- 
pies the top floor and the local branch 
of Berlin, which has a membership 
of 26,000, occupies the ground floor 
and some part of the first floor. The 
rest is let out for private residences. 
A considerable part of a wing at- 
tached to the main building is taken 
up by the printing plant of the Union, 
where all printed matter used by the 
general staff or local and district of- 
fices is carried out, as also the weekly 
official organ of the Union, the 
“Woodworkers Gazette,” with sup- 
plements for youths and women mem- 
bers, technical journals for the vari- 
ous sections, leaflets, constitutions, 
membership books, stamps, blanks, 
etc. Some seventy men and women 
are employed in this printing plant and 
every one employed must, of course, 
be organized. 


Dues 


Just as in all German trade unions, 
we have in our Union the system of 
weekly dues. These are generally 
collected on pay day by the shop 
steward, who returns the membership 
book with the weekly due-stamp at- 
tached in it and the weekly official or- 
gan to the member on the following 
Monday. 

The weekly dues paid to the gen- 
eral office vary according to the wages 
earned in the different localities and 
are based upon the principle that 1% 
hours’ wage shall constitute one 
weekly due. The local and district 
officers of the Union have to see to it 
that this principle is carried out as 
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nearly as possible and the local 
branches are fixing the dues as a rule 
equal for all employed in the same 
section of the trade. There is a 
scale with ten different weekly dues, 
the amounts of which variate from 
7% cents’ for apprentices to 37 cents 
for mechanics in a large city. 

On approval by the general execu- 
tive, the local branches may intro- 
duce local dues, which in the princi- 
pal cities amount to from 244 to 10 
cents per week. The sums thus col- 
lected are being used either to in- 
crease the dispute support or to pay 
additional unemployment benefit or 
both. Local branches may deduct 20 
per cent of all dues collected for local 
administration and have to send all 
other money and checks for sums 
paid to the general treasurer. 


Benefits 


All benefits a member is entitled to 
are fixed according to the scale of 
dues paid and according to length of 
membership. After a membership of 
thirteen weeks a member can draw 
dispute support, but for all other bene- 
fits there is a probation period of 
twelve months. If a member has paid 
fifty-two weekly dues he is entitled to 
unemployment and sick benefit, the 
amounts of which variate according 
to the scale of dues he is paying and 
whether he is a member for one, 
three, five, or ten years. The bene- 
fits amount to from $1.00 to about 
$2.75 per week for ten weeks to the 
aggregate amount of $10.00 and 
$27.00 respectively within twelve 
months. The aggregate amount in- 
cludes, of course, both unemploy- 


* All amounts are given in equivalent Ameri- 
can Currency. 
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ment and sick benefit. A member who 
has run out of benefit must pay an- 
other fifty-two weekly dues before he 
can draw benefit again. 

The dispute support amounts to 
from $2.00 to $5.50 per week for 
an unlimited time and the death do- 
nation from $10.00 to $20.00. A 
member moving to a different town 
can draw removal support of from 
$5.00 to $22.00. The traveling bene- 
fit variates from 25 to 50 cents per 
day for young men traveling in search 
for employment. 


Agreements 


At the end of 1925 our Union had 
250 signed agreements with employ- 
ers’ associations, covering 21,854 
workshops and factories with 313,- 
495 persons employed; 231,532 of 
the later were members of our 
Union; the rest did either belong to 
other trade unions or (about 10 per 
cent) was not organized. Most of 
the agreements are either district or 
local agreements for the various sec- 
tions of the trade, but there are also 
two national agreements (for brush 
makers and walkingstick makers) and 
forty-two separate agreements with 
large firms. 

All these agreements settle the 
minimum rate of pay, hours of labor, 
summer holidays and a good many 
also piece-work rates, etc. The holi- 
days with full pay at the rate of the 
average earnings are fixed, for the 
great majority, between three and 
seven days, for others up to ten days 
and for a small number (6,400) up to 
fourteen days, all according to years 
of employment at one firm. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


The minimum rates agreed upon 
differ according to size of town, cost 
of living, whether skilled or unskilled 
labor, etc. The highest scale is, of 
course, that for the skilled mechanics 
in the large cities, which, according to 
our statistics, amounts to 25 cents per 
hour on the average, and in remote 
country places the average rate is 17 
cents per hour. But there are thou- 
sands of our members in the large 
cities who earn up to 35 cents per 
hour. Where overtime rates are 
agreed upon, they vary from 10 to 25 
per cent over the minimum rates. 
But in many places our members re- 
fuse overtime. In Berlin, for in- 
stance, if a woodworker makes neces- 
sary overtime on a few days, he must 
work so much less on other days, so 
that the total hours in any one week 
do not exceed forty-six. The hours 
of labor for the whole woodworking 
industry, with the exception of Ber- 
lin, are forty-eight per week. 
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The Economic Crisis 


The general state of trade was 
good during 1925 until October, 
when a slump in trade was noticeable 
which eventually developed to a se- 
vere. economic crisis. The unemploy- 
ment figures increased month by 
month and reached a height unprece- 
dented in the history of our Union. 
In January and February last we had 
an unemployment figure of 32.3 per 
cent and 32.7 per cent respectively 
and besides these, 24.5 per cent and 
24.4 per cent part-time workers; 49 
per cent of the later only worked 
three days or less per week. The 
drain on the funds of the Union for 
unemployment benefit was accord- 
ingly great. But there are already 
signs of a change for the better and 
with trade improving we hope to be 
able to overcome all difficulties. 
With our well-administered and well- 
consolidated Union and its loyal mem- 
bership we shall then again do our 
best to improve the wages and work- 
ing conditions for our fellow workers. 


COMMON THINGS 


The things I prize of greatest worth 

Are just the common things of earth; 

The rain, the sun, the grass, the trees; 

The flowers, the birds, the glorious breeze; 

Clouds that pass, and stars that shine, 

Mountains, valleys, all are mine; 

Rivers broad, and open sea 

Are riches none can take from me, 

O God is here on ev’ry hand, 

Upon the sea, upon the land! 

And day by day my thanks I give 

That with these common things I live. 
—Leonard G. Nattkemper. 











EVERY BIT A MAN 


Harry LANG 


homes of the immigrant la- 

boring masses of the metro- 
politan city of New York were 
shocked by streaming headlines of 
newspapers telling of the sudden 
death of a man. He was struck by 
an automobile on one of the crowded 
streets of the Ghetto. He died. 
Wednesday, June 9, thousands upon 
thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren, almost a million, built the fu- 
neral procession of that man. Prac- 
tically every street of the great quar- 
ter of immigrant life in New York 
was in heartfelt mourning. New 
York’s East Side wept. 

It was a Jewish laborite who met 
the tragical death, a Jewish socialist; 
yet all classes of Jews, as well as of 
sons and daughters of other national- 
ities jammed the sidewalks, in like 
manner packed the windows of the 
tenement houses, their fire escapes, 
doorways, and stairways, paying trib- 
ute, in a solid mass, to the man who 
has calamitously gone. 

A striking pageant of sorrow it 
was; a variety of ages, nationalities, 
religions and social position. Wage 
earners on strike left their picket 
lines. Merchants shut down their 
business establishments. In the door- 
ways of synagogues bearded rabbis 
stood amid mourners chanting the 
funeral dirge. Headed by mounted 
policemen, with several hundreds of 


7 June 7, multitudes of 


police officers maintaining order and 
halting trafic, a moving and sobbing 
humanity, heads bowed down and 
hearts laden with grief, escorted the 
bier. 

It incased a remarkable man, an 
unusual personality. 

He was Meyer London, who for 
almost four decades has been preach- 
ing to the masses of immigrant work- 
ers the gospel of freedom, as well as 
of organization and constructive ac- 
tion; and who for three terms served 
the masses in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, personifying the best and 
the soundest, as well as the most ideal- 
istic that New York’s party politics 
could produce. 

However, that alone may not tell 
of what Meyer London really was 
and did. Neither may he be charac- 
terized by terms befitting politicians. 
He was high above party politics, 
especially with a suggestion of in- 
trigue. He was one of the galaxy of 
brilliant leaders, orators, and writers 
who modernized the Ghetto; among 
them he occupied a place of his own, 
unique by his untamed readiness to- 
tally to sacrifice himself for the cause 
of Labor. 

Meyer London was certainly 
known far beyond the gates of the 
Ghetto. While in Congress he was a 
passionately devoted student of 
America’s industry; he was a most 
loyal comrade of the legislative com- 
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mittees of the American labor move- 
ment; he was a true pal of the late 
Samuel Gompers; he derived popu- 
larity in many a circle of Labor’s 
thought and Labor’s battlefield 
across the States. For the East Side, 
however, he was one of its foremost 
champions. He was a pioneer. He 
was a pathfinder. He led the East 
Side to the great spirits of America 
—to its romantic history, as well as 
to its manifold beauteousness of to- 
day. As to the needle trades’ work- 
ers, the bulk of the citizenry of the 
Jewish and Italian immigrant quar- 
ters of New York, he was their liber- 
ator in the truest sense of the word. 
He was their Lincoln. 

Professionally an attorney, intellec- 
tually of high esteem, he never made 
use of his abilities, neither of his 
qualities, for personal comfort. He 
typified the idealistic physician who 
hastens to the rescue of the sick of 
the poor first, in addition, leaving un- 
der the pillow of patient a handful 
of silver for the prescribed medicine. 
The fee for legal services Meyer 
London received from the unions of 
cloak makers he, quite often, gave 
for the movements to build organiza- 
tions of furriers, and vice versa. 
Often, after he successfully carried 
through a big labor case in court, and 
the labor organization involved had 
sent him a resolution of appreciation 
together with a check for his serv- 
ices, he returned the greater part of 
the amount reprimanding the organ- 
ization for paying out high counsel 
fee. He was one of the first organ- 
izers of the needle trade unions; an 
indefatigable worker in their offices, 
as well as on their picket lines; at 
their meetings, the speaker of utter 
frankness radiating sincerity; at their 
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consultations, the hammerer of iron- 
clad, shock-proof faith. A crusader 
for their right to be organized, he 
was; as well as their executive in con- 
nection with the functioning of the 
first collective agreements achieved. 

And he was more than that. 

He was the charming soul of a gen- 
eration of intellectuals born in the 
shadows of the terrorized ghetto of 
old Russia and raised under the free 
skies of America. In him there was 
the combination of characteristics of 
the tireless studying philosopher, of 
the unceasingly dreaming poet, as 
well as of the man of constantly prac- 
tical deeds. 

In the year of 1891, he came to the 
United States. He was a youth of 
twenty years of age. The history of 
immigrant life in the United States 
specifies that period as the epoch of 
“The new immigration.” The Jew- 
ish immigrants of that time were a 
part of the “surplus population which 
Europe poured into the vast spaces 
of America, and whose function it 
became to accelerate the industrial 
revolution which had been let loose 
during the Civil War.” Neverthe- 
less, it was also an epoch of “new 
immigration” because of the new type 
of the immigrants. The coming of 
these immigrants from Russia, Po- 
land, Rumania and Austria, was in 
a measure related to special political 
and social conditions in those coun- 
tries—religious persecution, educa- 
tional restriction, political discrimina- 
tion, pograms and massacres. Those 
immigrants, composed of three eco- 
nomic and social groups: workers 
and artisans, dealers and commission 
merchants, and persons interested in 
intellectual pursuits, despite their dif- 
ferences, had much in common. They 
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came from small towns where the 
Jews had lived isolated, and in their 
isolation had created a community 
life, as well as a culture of their own; 
they arrived at the shores of this land 
looking forward to emancipation. 
While the bulk of those immigrant 
masses was animated in the main by 
economic motives, the intellectuals 
came largely for idealistic considera- 
tions, the winds of the seas carried 
the hopes and the dreams of all of 
those wanderers. The fascination of 
America lay in the belief that it was 
a “land of gold,” as well as a land 
of equality. However, all stepped 
on a foreign soil; an alien sky looking 
down. Most of them came withal 
penniless, falling into a condition of 
misery and_ submissiveness. The 
sweat shop became the source of their 
economic life; their living place, the 
dismal tenement house. 

At that time many a drama moved 
and reeled upon the scene of the East 
Side. Two East Sides began battling 
for supremacy—the East Side that 
was rich in splendid groups of ideal- 
ists and aglow with enthusiasm, for 
a higher life, and the East Side of 
the sweat contractors aided by vice, 
political corruption, and powers of 
darkness in many a form. It was 
when the youth Meyer London had 
arisen to a matured man, passed the 
bar after studying law while strug- 
gling for a living in cigar factories 
and printing shops, and without in- 
termediary came to the front as a 
leader of the idealists. 

When the historian tells the story 
of Russian-Jewish immigration in the 
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United States and composes the epic 
of the East Side, it will be an inspir- 
ing tale. It will be a dramatic narra- 
tive of numerous forces that elo- 
quently Americanized the Yiddish- 
speaking people with its roots in many 
a land. To singularize those forces, 
as an illustrative case, it will be the 
romantic plot of the Jewish Daily 
Forward, the cooperatively owned 
organ of the idealistic forces among 
the Jewish workingmen that arouses 
wonderment in American journalism, 
and which is headed by the celebrated 
Abraham Cahan, novelist, critic and 
leader of thought. It will be the tale 
of the gigantic rise of the Jewish peo- 
ple in America. The name of the 
lamented Meyer London will cer- 
tainly loom high on the pages when 
this epic is written. Every turn of 
the Jewish masses of America to- 
wards an ideal life aspired by the 
high aims of the labor movement, 
the world over, had London’s heart- 
beats. 

He has gone now; tragically, by 
a brutal, senseless accident his life 
was snuffed out; he will not be for- 
gotten. 

He came; he toiled; he succeeded; 
he died—almost penniless. But the 
heritage he left is rich. It is the 
great cultural life of the Jews in 
America, of which he was a tireless 
builder. It is the attitude of sacred- 
ness that immigrant Jewish workers 
have towards the labor movement for 
which his poetical orations are 
greatly responsible. His is an indeli- 
ble memory. He was every bit a 
man. 























TWO HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 


Oscar JAszi 


Political Science Department, Oberlin College 


OLLOWING the kind invitation 
of the FEDERATIONIST I shall try 
to give an account of two recent 
historical experiments which have an 
important instructive value for the 
working classes all around the world. 

After the collapse of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy both 
German Austria and Hungary be- 
came independent countries. Both 
were in an extremely difficult economic 
position due to the dismemberment 
of the dualistic system. In both 
countries a democratic and a republi- 
can régime was established. Both 
became unified and homogeneous na- 
tions out of the original racial con- 
glomerate. Both had to struggle 
with the brutal and selfish policy of 
the Allies which pushed the coun- 
tries into the despair of slow starva- 
tion and national humiliation. 

But the analogy ceases at this point. 
And now, eight years after the col- 
lapse, we find a totally different situa- 
tion in the two countries from the 
point of view of the working classes. 
Though Austria was the feebler eco- 
nomic unit without a sufficient agri- 
cultural background and losing many 
markets for her industry, she became 
a real model democracy in central Eu- 
rope, a country of the industrial 
workers and small peasants equipped 
with the most efficacious constitu- 


tional guarantees for political and in- 
dividual freedom. The capital of 
Austria, the old imperial city of Vi- 
enna, became again a cultural and sci- 
entific center point of the Danube ba- 
sin and the working classes controlling 
the administration of the metropolis 
introduced a long series of social re- 
forms unrivalled even by many of 
the western great democracies. At the 
same time organized labor became the 
second biggest party in Austrian par 
liament and it was completely suc- 
cessful in counterbalancing all en- 
deavors towards the restoration of a 
Hapsburg militarism and the reintro- 
duction of the clerical rule in the pub- 
lic education of the country. One can 
say without exaggeration that nothing 
can happen in the country against the 
will of organized labor, and the new 
Austria in spite of her immense eco- 
nomic difficulties was capable of main- 
taining a very high moral and intel- 
lectual standard of her population. 
Quite different is the situation in 
Hungary. Hungary is no longer 
either a democracy or a republic but 
the most clinical case of the European 
feudalism. Hungary became again a 
kingdom, now without a king, because 
the little Entente does not permit the 
restoration of the Hapsburgs. But in 
spite of this fact the rule of the old 
Hapsburgist gang was completely re- 
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stored in the country which under the 
bloody rule of Admiral Horthy de- 
veloped a hidden militaristic system 
in order to maintain the exclusive 
domination of the feudal estates to 
the detriment of the Hungarian work- 
ing classes. All the great social and 
political reforms which the democratic 
republic of Count Karolyi had intro- 
duced, especially universal suffrage 
with secret ballot and the expropria- 
tion of the feudal estates, were elimi- 
nated. Even according to the figures 
of the official statistics which are 
greatly colored, still eleven hundred 
proprietors retain one half of the to- 
tal arable land (mostly in the form of 
entailed estates) whereas one half of 
the whole agrarian population is land- 
less or retains only such a small lot 
that they are entirely delivered to the 
economic and political monopoly of 
the large estates. No wonder if un- 
der such circumstances there exists 
no guarantee for political rights, no 
jury, no free press, no self govern- 
ment in the cities and in the counties. 
At the same time the whole country 
became a hidden armed camp for the 
secret preparation of new war for the 
purpose of reconquering the old fron- 
tiers and especially for restoring those 
old Magyar feudal estates which were 
expropriated in the succession states 
and divided among the landless peas- 
antry. Under the domination of the 
feudal aristocratic oligarchy which 
controls the country with the help of 
detachments and other armed bands 
(Admiral Horthy created a feudal 
order of knights who on the basis of 
landed property given to them as a 
state donation protect the feudal in- 
terests) the political cooperation of 
the working classes is only a nominal 
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one as Horthy himself told to a for- 
eign journalist at the beginning of the 
counter-revolution regarding the Hun- 
garian proletariat: “I command them 
and they obey.” Though two dozen 
Socialists are tolerated in Parliament 
because the government needs a demo- 
cratic show window for the use of the 
League of Nations, but the opposi- 
tion is really powerless against the 
militaristic dictatorship. Especially 
the biggest stratum of the Hungarian 
proletariat, the landless agricultural 
laborers, are entirely at the mercy of 
the big landed property which rules 
the county administration without any 
control or counterbalance. No won- 
der if under such conditions the aver- 
age weekly wage of an _ industrial 
worker rarely exceeds seven dollars 
and the agricultural laborers (real 
lawless coolies of the feudal lords) 
continue their slow starvation with a 
weekly wage of two dollars and a half. 
(This sum is an average, taking into 
account the long period of winter un- 
employment.) At the same time the 
housing conditions of both city slums 
and rural districts are so terrible that 
the Hungarian contribution in tuber- 
culosis is the highest in central Eu 
rope. It was also calculated by = 
skillful hand that in a year more chil- 
dren perish in Budapest, socially and 
morally abandoned, than in seventeen 
of the biggest towns of England. 

But the Fascist militarization of 
the country alone would not be sufh- 
cient for the maintenance of the sys- 
tem. Therefore the Fascists’ organi- 
zations with the help of the governor 
who nominates the chief officials and 
judges in the country has an absolute 
power over the administration and 
the judiciary. The ruling oligarchy 
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exercises a practically despotic power. 
When Mr. Beniczky, a former min- 
ister of Horthy but a courageous le- 
gitimist, publicly asserted that Ad- 
miral Horthy was the chief instigator 
of the murder of two socialist editors 
(both very moderate types of men 
who fought against the Bolshevists) 
declaring that he is willing and capa- 
ble of proving his accusation, he was 
immediately put in prison. Though 
the murderers of the socialist leaders 
and other political criminals, the per- 
petrators of two bloody bombings are 
generally known, they live in security 
and public honor. No police will cap- 
ture them, no judge condemn them. 
The daily paper of the workers, the 
very moderate Népszava and the 
courageous liberal newspaper, the Vi- 
lag, are continuously persecuted by the 
government, and the latter was com- 
pelled two weeks ago to cease publi- 
cation. 

I have no place here to enter into 
details and demonstrate all the fea- 
tures of this cruel, almost medieval, 
system, the real meaning and morality 
of which was clearly unveiled by the 
recent counterfeiting scandal. (The 
heroes of this international “patri- 
otic plot” are the most intimate 
friends of the Governor and the 
Prime Minister.) I would only an- 
swer the question before American 
organized labor how it became possi- 
ble that two neighboring countries 
can live under such totally dissimilar 
conditions, that Austria became one 
of the chief bulwarks of modern 
democracy in central Europe, whereas 
Hungary is the last rampart of Eu- 
ropean feudalism. The problem is 
the more interesting because in Octo- 
ber, 1918, after the collapse of the 
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central powers, the Hungarian work- 
ing classes acquired practically the 
political control of the state and their 
influence in the cabinet of Count 
Karolyi was preponderant. The key 
of the whole situation was really in 
their hands and they had ample op- 
portunity to remold the old feudal 
country into a state of a constitutional 
democracy based on the cooperation 
of the small farmers and of the in- 
tellectual and manual workers. That 
was the chief aim of the Kérolyi ad- 
ministration which tried to introduce 
the most necessary social and eco- 
nomic reforms in order to make the 
country safe for a democratic re- 
public. 

Unfortunately all these sincere and 
loyal endeavors failed. And they 
failed not in consequerce of the forces 
of the counter-revolution which were 
perfectly weak and unorganized, but 
in consequence of the immaturity of 
the Hungarian working classes which 
blindly adopted the crude doctrines 
of the Russian emissaries who prom- 
ised to the people a communistic mil- 
lenium, a state of perfect happiness 
and complete proletarian domination, 
only if they would oust the “bour- 
geois” government of Count Karolyi 
and “the shameful cooperation of 
the socialist traitors with the middle 
classes.”” They advised the people to 
introduce a pure communism, to be- 
gin a class war against the peasants 
and the middle classes, to establish 
the armed dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. This childish imitation of the 
Russian Bolshevist patterns soon 
brought disastrous consequences. 
The whole economy of the country 
was disorganized, the peasantry of 
the country armed themselves against 
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the communistic oppressors, the mid- 
dle classes hated the despotic rule and 
the great masses of religious people 
of all denominations detested the in- 
tolerant atheistic dogmas of the com- 
munist despots. The economic and 
moral situation became so desperate 
that Bela Kun, the Bolshevik counter- 
part of Admiral Horthy, was obliged 
to plunge into a militaristic adventure 
which caused their final catastrophe: 
the attacked Rumanian army became 
victorious, it marched to Budapest, 
ousted the communistic régime and 
gave the power to the white Bolshe- 
viki. 

Just the opposite course was taken 
by the Austrian working classes. 
Though a hundred times more power- 
ful and better organized than their 
Hungarian colleagues, they keenly 
realized that the Bolshevist adven- 
ture would destroy the whole power 
and influence of the Austrian prole- 
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tariat. Therefore they followed a 
very prudent and cautious policy and 
they now enjoy the fruits of their 
moderation, moral discipline and po- 
litical insight. 

I will here end my story, omitting 
all the smaller details of the two his- 
torical experiences. The lesson given 
by the Hungarian and Austrian peo 
ple is, it seems to me, quite clear and 
conclusive for all democratic move- 
ments in the whole world. It demon- 
strates the economic impossibility of 
the communistic scheme and empha- 
sizes the truth that without moral re- 
straint and a keen intellectual grasp 
of the historical situation nothing can 
be done for the real interests of the 
working classes. A revolution based 
on violence and a new kind of class 
domination can only reinforce the 
militaristic; despotic, feudal and ex- 
ploiting qualities of the old society. 


NO amount of pay ever made a good soldier, a good 
teacher, a good artist, or a good workman.—Ruskin. 





CALIFORNIA’S EXPERIMENT IN WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION 


J. L. KercHen, Director 


Workers’ Education of California 


T SHALL not be the purpose of 
this paper to discuss the general 
theory of the workers’ education 

or to give it a new and striking defi- 
nition. There is no necessity for such 
an effort. Workers’ education, like 
the labor-movement itself, refuses to 
be defined, classified, pigeon-holed or 
suppressed. It is its own excuse for 


being and is here without excuses, 
apologies or defenses. 


Its chief in- 
terest lies in the observation of its be- 
havior and a record of the results 
that follow. 

Rather, the real intent of this 
treatise is to relate the facts without 
reservations, but with such comment 
and interpretation as is necessary to 
explain our efforts in the field of 
workers’ education. 

If the California experiment in 
workers’ education can make any 
claims to distinction at all, it is due 
to the unique co-operation that has 
been established between the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of 
California and the trade-union move- 
ment of the state. Workers’ educa- 
tion in the state of California is a 
joint enterprise between the State 
Federation of Labor and the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of 
California. 

Briefly stated this is the plan: The 


administration of workers’ education 
is under the control of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Workers’ Education, com- 
posed of nine members, five of whom 
represent the State Federation of La- 
bor and four of whom represent the 
University Extension Division. 

The agreement under which the 
Joint Committee on Workers’ Educa- 
tion operates is a very simple one, in- 
deed. There are only two significant 
clauses in the arrangement. 

1. Whatever funds (no stipulated 
amount) the Extension Division feels 
that it can afford to expend for pur- 
poses of workers’ education is to be 
spent under the direction of the afore- 
said Committee on Workers’ Educa- 
tion. 

2. The policy followed by the Joint 
Committee on Workers’ Education 
shall be that which is developed and 
promoted by the Workers Education 
Bureau of America. 

3. The agreement is renewable 
from year to year and is terminable 
at the will of either party. This plan 
has now been in force two full years 
and there are no evident obstacles to 
its continuance in the near future. 

But before we proceed further, 
how did all of this come about? 
What were the determining factors 
that directed this conclusion? To be- 
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gin with there has been for long a 
friendly relationship existing between 
the Extension Division and the labor 
movement of California. In the early 
history of the Extension Division, 
when funds and support were grudg- 
ingly given, labor of California gen- 
erously supported, politically and leg- 
islatively, the proposals of the Ex- 
tension Division and upon one occa- 
sion, at least, extended financial aid. 
For these reasons the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of California 
has reason to feel grateful for the 
part labor has taken in its favor. On 
the other hand, the Extension Divi- 
sion has kept closely in touch with 
the needs of labor in the development 
of its courses of both a vocational and 
general nature. Obviously this ex- 
perience has shaped largely our pres- 
ent relations. 

Another important element in the 
case is that the present director of the 
Extension Division, contrary to aca- 
demic tradition, is very intelligently 
interested in workers’ education. As 
approved by labor—please note, not 
welfare workers’ education, nor phil- 
anthropic workers’ education, nor yet 
corrective workers’ education. This 
interest was strengthened a few years 
ago by first-hand studies in both Eu- 
rope and America of workers’ educa- 
tion enterprises. In fact, due more 
than anything else to the efforts of the 
present Director, a Department of 
Worker’s Education was initiated en- 
tirely on behalf of the Extension Di- 
vision and a director of workers’ 
education employed. This was done 
before labor presented any demands 
for it or even indicated an active in- 
terest for workers’ education. 

It is a significant fact that during 
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this early time there was sent out 
under the direction of the secretary 
of the State Federation of Labor a 
questionnaire to all the larger labor 
locals of the state on matters con- 
cerning workers’ education to de- 
termine the attitude of labor through- 
out the state on matters of workers’ 
education and also to find out whether 
the Extension Division was a suitable 
organ to carry on the enterprise. A 
definite majority favored the Exten- 
sion proposal for workers’ education. 
The only reason for including this in- 
cident here is to indicate that there 
is not quite the open hostility to uni- 
versity education in our situation that 
may or may not be found in other 
parts of these United States. 


The Organization of Classes 


In general, we have followed two 
methods of organizing classes: (1) 
The general announcement of a 
course, e. g., labor economics, fol- 
lowed by posters, circulars and, in 
many cases, personal invitations to 
specific labor locals, with the hope 
that students may be recruited here 
and there from a sufficient number of 
locals to form a class. On the whole 
this method of class organization has 
not been very effective. Classes have 
been organized in that way, but they 
must be very attractive and be taught 
by persons of rare teaching ability. 
It is the exceptional person that will 
give serious consideration to joining 
such a class. It is just a little too far 
removed from the immediate connec- 
tions of the labor local to which the 
student belongs. Classes of this type 
have shown the heaviest mortality 
rate in attendance, even with auspi- 
cious beginnings, of any that we or- 
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ganize. (2) The greatest number 
of our classes and the most successful 
ones, from the viewpoint of interest, 
enthusiasm and attendance, are and 
have been the courses organized un- 
der the auspices of some specific la- 
bor local, say a local of carpenters, 
plumbers, engineers, etc. The rea- 
sons for this, it would seem, are quite 
obvious. In such cases the class is 
usually conducted on the regular 
meeting night of the local concerned, 
thereby obviating the necessity of an 
extra night out for the class. The 
class is under the control and direc- 
tion of a local education committee 
that feels responsible for the success 
of the class and the reputation of the 
local as well as in its unique educa- 
tional enterprise, and hence see to it 
that interest and attendance are kept 
alive. It is their class; it is conducted 
for them on their own hall floor and 
they feel it a duty to make a satis- 
factory go of it. 

Then, independent of experimenta- 
tion, one would expect workers’ edu- 
cation to function most fruitfully, 
finally, in the definite labor local any- 
way. For, in the parlance of labor, 
“the local is the thing.” The local 
labor union is the fulcrum around 
which the larger labor movement 
breathes, lives and moves. In the 
final analysis, the local labor body ac- 
cepts, rejects and initiates final labor 
policy. So it must follow that the ma- 
jor part of workers’ education must 
be directed and adjusted to the de- 
mands, needs and concerns of this 
local labor union. 


Classes Organized 


During the two years of our joint 
enterprise, twenty-four classes have 
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been organized. Last year, which 
was the first year of our joint experi- 
ment, there were eleven classes given 
in the following subjects: Practical 
Speech-making, The Control of 
Wages, Labor Problems, Labor Eco- 
nomics, The Economics of Wages, 
and English. The Control of Wages 
and Practical Speech-making led the 
field with three each. The attendance 
at these classes was approximately 
three hundred. 

During the year which is now clos- 
ing, 1925-26, there will have been 
thirteen classes organized as follows: 
Practical Speech-making, Control of 
Wages, Parliamentary Procedure, 
Labor Economics, English, and Mod- 
ern Tendencies in Present-Day Civili- 
zation. The Control of Wages and 
Speech-making again led, with three 
each. The most notable increase was 
in the attendance, which reached 
nearly five hundred. 

Of course, in addition to these 
classes, there have been lectures, pic- 
tures and entertainment, which are a 
necessary by-product and accompani- 
ment to the more concentrated class 
courses. 


The Problem of Instructors 


Theoretically, the selection of in- 
structors is within the jurisdiction of 
the class, but as is to be expected, the 
duty is most frequently shifted to the 
Director of Workers’ Education. 
This is one of the difficult problems 
that confront us. No effort is made 
to limit the selection of instructors to 
university faculties. Though our ex- 
perience has taught us that univer- 
sity-trained teachers on the whole give 
the best satisfaction. ‘Teachers are 
sought wherever we can find them, 
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in the labor movement or out of it. 

Ordinarily it might be thought that 
the chief difficulty of the question of 
suitable teachers was the discovery of 
a labor point of view among them. 
This is our least concern. Greater 
care has to be exercised in avoiding 
instructors that are too fully satu- 
rated with labor “‘isms.”’ 

Our greatest single difficulty in the 
selection of teachers is to meet the de- 
mand for teachers that are striking 
platform performers rather than 
genuine instructors. We regret to say 
that too frequently the workers’ class 
does not appreciate the value of de- 
liberate, dispassionate presentation. 
Unless factual material is highly em- 
bellished and delivered with what we 
like to call “pep” it will not hold sus- 
tained interest very long. Personal- 
ity is more alluring than perspicuity ; 
how a thing is said is more attractive 
than what is said. We feel that this 
tendency will lessen with the growth 
of workers’ education when the study 
habit will have become strengthened 
and interest in labor problems more 
permanently fixed. 


A Critical Examination 


The pertinent question might be 
asked: Does the joint control of 
workers’ education enlist the interest 
of the workers to the same extent that 
it would if the department were un- 
der the complete control of labor? 

This question cannot be answered 
with a definite yes or no as the latter 
alternative never has been tried. We 
are certain that there is plenty lack 
of interest in workers’ education or 
any other kind of education for that 
matter. Whether it is greater here 
than elsewhere, I do not know. 
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From evidence gathered, however, 
one should infer that indifference is 
the rule rather than the exception. 

The criticism of our project in 
workers’ education comes from two 
sources. (1) There is the minority 
group of workers that would reject 
everything that comes from a univer- 
sity, an extension division of a univer- 
sity or any state institution, whether 
it is a course in surveying or labor 
problems. These are the “reds” and 
various degrees of “‘left-wingers” 
whose numbers are nominal in the 
trade-union movement of the United 
States. Nor is their mistrust founded 
entirely on “thin air.” There are 
numerous ‘“‘goose-steppers” in our 
state institutions as well as elsewhere. 
But likely there is not sufficient 
ground for the complete repudiation 
believed in by the radical. 

But it is not evident just how this 
minority group in any way affects the 
status of the plan of workers’ educa- 
tion in this state. The “red” in the 
labor movement not only rejects edu- 
cation from a state institution, but it 
is even more distasteful to him when 
it comes from the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America, or from any 
source even remotely connected with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

(2) There is the rather shadowy, 
undefined mistrust that labor instinct- 
ively feels against any education. 
This is due largely to the tragic fact 
that education has been used as the 
weapon of every enemy that has op- 
posed the upward struggle of labor 
for emancipation. Labor is not at 
present used to using education as its 
own. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the 
amount of this mistrust. Some ex- 
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ists without doubt. On the other 
hand, there is evidence of a feeling of 
pride in being connected with a uni- 
versity education enterprise. This 
mistrust is not, however, compatible 
with the traditional policy of labor 
toward education. It is really amus- 
ing it should be taken for granted that 
any considerable section of the Ameri- 
can trade-union movement should re- 
gard with mistrust state institutional 
learning. It is not necessary to re- 
call, for we all know that labor has 
been always the best possible friend 
and ally of education from the kin- 
dergarten to the university. Free 
elementary and secondary education 
owe their very existence in these 
United States to the demands of or- 
ganized labor. Men and women of 


labor send confidently their sons and 
daughters to our institutions of higher 


learning and probably will continue to 
do so when workers’ education is a 
much older institution than it is now. 

It is very plain how a radical wing 
in the labor movement would revolt 
against any education that is state 
administered. But this is most em- 
phatically not true of the trade-union 
movement of America. American 
trade unionism has no desire to abol- 
ish capitalism, overthrow the wage 
system, or set up a labor common- 
wealth under the direction and con- 
trol of labor. On the contrary, the 
trade-union movement of America is 
the most uncompromising foe of ex- 
treme radicalism in the United States 
today. It accepts present-day insti- 
tutional society and only fights for its 
general welfare and economic security 
trom the viewpoint of wage earners 
in an industrial society. Since, in gen- 
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eral, the present social order is on 
the whole acceptable to American la- 
bor, it would seem difficult to discover 
any logical reason why it should not 
include the education of this same so- 


ciety. 
An Experiment on Trial 


At the present stage of the experi- 
ment we are not ready to draw in- 
ferences or make prophecies. The 
project is distinctly on trial. The 
dire predictions of the friends of the 
Extension Division that predicted 
ruin and chaos if we granted the con- 
trol of workers’ education classes to 
labor has never shown any sign of 
materialization. There has never 
been the slightest disagreement be- 
tween the representatives of labor 
and the Extension Division on the 
Joint Committee as to aims, methods, 
or policy in the administration of 
workers’ education. We feel that 
benefits have been reciprocally en- 
joyed by both labor of the state and 
the University of California. Closer 
contacts have been developed and 
more friendly relations have been set 
up with the University. For exam- 
ple, a Labor Day program on the 
University Campus has been estab- 
lished, at which some three thousand 
students attend and to whom a repre- 
sentative of labor speaks. In con- 
clusion, it must be said that much of 
the smooth sailing of our efforts has 
been made possible only by virtue of 
the existence of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America. We thank 
the Bureau for furnishing us a ready- 
made labor-approved program upon 
which we could both agree to serve 
as our guide, friend and counsellor. 
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American Federation of Labor Legislative Committee 


F THE 17,812 bills intro- 

duced in the first session of 

the 69th Congress 759 were 
enacted into law. Two directly af- 
fect labor. 

Abolition of the railroad labor 
board together with providing for 
collective bargaining by the railroad 
officials and employees was a great 
gain for peace in the railroad in- 
dustry. 

Just before adjournment an agree- 
ment was reached on the retirement 
bill and it is now a law. It provides 


for a maximum annuity of $1,000 in- 
stead of as formerly $720. 

The Senate had previously passed 
a bill providing for a maximum annu- 
ity of $1,200 and optional retirement 


at certain ages. The House set 
the maximum annuity at $1,000. 
The conferees of neither house would 
recede from their stand and it was 
feared that adjournment would come 
without any action being taken on the 
retirement measure. 

Senator Stanfield, who had charge 
of the Senate bill, protested against 
the lower annuity adopted by the 
House. Representatives of the va- 
rious organizations of federal em- 
ployees then urged President Green 
to intercede, and on the day of ad- 
journment he telegraphed President 
Coolidge that “failure to pass the 
Federal employees’ retirement legis- 
lation at this session of Congress 
would result in widespread disap- 


pointment.” He asked the President 
to use his influence with the leaders in 
Congress for the purpose of securing 
the passage of the retirement bill. 

Legislative representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
company with representatives of fed- 
eral employees’ organizations visited 
the various Senators who had op- 
posed the House bill and urged them 
to permit the question to come to a 
vote. The proponents of the $1,200 
maximum agreed not to oppose a 
motion to accept the House amend- 
ment. When the vote was taken the 
House bill was passed. 

The fact that the acceptance of 
the $1,000 maximum meant that the 
government would not have to pay 
any part of the increased annuity 
leaves the federal employees in a 
position to at some future session 
demand its further liberalization. 

The further fact that the govern- 
ment will pay less than it did under 
the old law demonstrates the sacrifice 
made by the government employees 
and will justify them in any action 
they may take for a larger annuity. 

Another important measure which 
the American Federation of Labor 
assisted in having enacted into law 
was that providing for mothers’ pen- 
sions. While everybody apparently 
was in favor of such a law there was 
division as to the method of adminis- 
tration. The American Federation 
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of Labor took the position that the 
question at issue was whether moth- 
ers would be permitted to keep their 
children at home and not as to 
whether this board or that board 
should handle the funds. This view 
finally prevailed and the bill passed. 

The Cooper convict labor bill was 
reported favorably to the House. It 
provides that convict-made goods 
shipped into a state shall come under 
the laws of that state the same as if 
manufactured therein. 


Representative Rathbone’s _ bill 


providing for a division of safety 
in the Department of Labor was re- 
ported to the House with amend- 
ments that would prevent it from 
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interfering with any government 
safety bureaus now in existence. 

The Fitzgerald workmen’s com- 
pensation bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia was reported favorably to 
the House. It provides for a Fed- 
eral fund. In the event it passes the 
House there is no doubt it will pass 
the Senate. 

Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor appeared before 
the agricultural committees of both 
houses and urged farm relief. No 
action was taken by either house. 

As the position of the bills now on 
the calendar will be the same at the 
convening of Congress in December 
there is hope for the bills advocated 
by labor. 


TO A DAISY 


ALICE MEYNELL 


Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide 
Like all created things, secrets from me, 

And stand like a barrier to eternity. 

And I, how can I praise thee well and wide 


From where I dwell—upon the hither side? 
Thou little veil for so great mystery, 
When shall I penetrate all things and thee, 
And then look back? For this I must abide, 


Till thou shalt grow and fold and be unfurled 
Literally between me and the world. 
Then I shall drink from in beneath a spring, 


And from a poet’s side shall read his book. 
O daisy mine, what will it be to look 
From God’s side even of such a simple thing? 
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OIL IMPERIALISM 


By Louis Fischer. 256 pp. New York: 
International Publishers. 1926. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Stuart Chase 


Mr. Fischer is a student of the economics of 
international relations and a correspondent of 
the New York Nation and the Evening Post. 
Mr. Chase is the author of “The Tragedy of 
Waste” and a member of Labor Bureau, Inc.— 
Eprror. 


‘THE French have coined a phrase 
cherchez la femme for a problem 
in human relationships which has no 
ready and obvious solution. There 
is, they say, a woman at the bottom 
of it. Find her and the problem is 
solved. Mr. Fischer coins a parallel 
phrase for international problems: 
cherchez le petrole. Oil is at the bot- 
tom of it. The wheels of diplomacy 
are smeared with oil, and behind all 
the starched shirts, decorations, plug 
hats and polite notes is to be found 
that greenish-brown fluid which runs 
our motor cars, many of our steam- 
ships, our kerosene stoves, and sup- 
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plies the lubrication of nearly all our 
engines. 

“Those who believe that wars are 
waged to insure peace or make the 
world safe for democracy are sadly 
deluded. Oil is not the only casus 
belli these days; but though its career 
as a widely used commodity is ex- 
tremely short, it has already caused 
more conflicts than any championing 
of Christian ideals. And it will de- 
mand more attention and more vic- 
tims as it becomes more indispensa- 
ble to every form of transportation 
and of industrial activity.” 

In lively vein and yet with careful 
documentation, Mr. Fischer traces 
the activities of rival governments on 
behalf of rival corporations in search 
of oil—particularly of Russian oil. 
For Soviet Russia now holds in Baku 
and Sakhalin the greatest oil reserves 
of any country on earth. America, 
England, France, Japan and Belgium, 
in the person of certain great oil 
companies, have their eyes glued on 
those fields. They have fought for 
them with blood and steel, and with 


A CENTURY OF STUPENDOUS PROGRESS 


the full pressure of diplomacy and 
political intrigue. Russia lost them, 
recovered them, almost lost them 
again, but still hangs on. And fail- 
ing any injection of common sense 
into the policy of those who are wait- 
ing, vulture-like, outside the gates, it 
is reasonable to suppose that some 
millions of young men are going to 
give their lives in due course to make 
the world safe for Standard Oil, or 
Royal Dutch Shell. Mr. Fischer has 
written a timely and challenging 


book. 


1825-1925, A CENTURY OF 
STUPENDOUS PROGRESS 


By Joseph McCabe. 194 pp. New York: 
George H. Putnam. 1926. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll 


Joseph McCabe is an English historian and 
scientist. Miss Carroll is head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences of Goucher College and 
the author of a number of books and articles 
on the labor movement.—Eb1rTor. 


|= argument of this most inter- 
esting and readable little book is 
that “there has in the last one hun- 
dred years been more progress in 
every respect than had ever before 
been witnessed in five hundred, if not 


a thousand, years.’’ Its occasion is 
the author’s desire to answer certain 
critics of the present order who are 
constantly telling the world that ours 
is a period of decadence and that the 
glorious era of civilization is in the 
past. Also, though the author does 
not express such an intention, it an- 
swers certain critics of trade union- 
ism who try to make us believe that 
Labor is less well off than it used 
to be. 
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Mr. McCabe gives a dramatic 
picture of the progress of mankind 
in this century. He begins with 1825, 
which already was showing marked 
recovery from the Napoleonic Wars. 
He ends with 1925, with its economic 
depression and unemployment in 
England. England is used for illus- 
tration because this century occupies 
so large a part of the history of 
America that progress of unusual 
proportions is expected. He chooses 
England rather than other European 
countries because its economic condi- 
tions in 1825 were far better than 
theirs. 

Proof of stupendous progress is 
given through numerous examples. 
Weekly wages, we are told, have 
nearly trebled during the last hun- 
dred years—the figures representing 
real and not money wages only. The 
rich are growing richer, but so also 
are the poor; workers are advancing 
into the higher wage groups faster 
than population is increasing. More- 
over, public wealth in such things as 
libraries, schools, roads, fire and po- 
lice stations, parks and sanitary sys- 
tems has increased almost inconceiv- 
ably in the century. 

The author also compares the 
food, clothing, housing, and oppor- 
tunities of the industrial worker 
today with what obtained a century 
ago. It is a dramatic change. It is 
not the industrial worker alone, 
moreover, who has gained through 
the century. We are reminded that 
the lot of agricultural laborers in 
1825, in spite of the fresh air of the 
country, was so barren that they 
flocked to the factories, degrading as 
were the conditions there. The lives 
of both agricultural and industrial 
workers is painted dramatically with 
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illustration after illustration. The 
rate of increase of the population 
indicates the cruel hardship of their 
lives: it took a century and a quar- 
ter for the English population to 
double itself. These statistics are 
then given new meaning as he de- 
scribes the ravages of the people 
from epidemics, from high infant and 
maternal death rates, and from ap- 
palling acceptance of sickness and 
death as normal and inevitable. He 
stands the average man of today be- 
side the armor of the knights of old, 
famed as giants in stature, and shows 
that the man of 1925 could not be 
squeezed into the equipment. Our 
stature, as well as our sickness and 
death rates, gives slight comfort to 
those contending for the decadence 
of our civilization. 

Not only in health and wages is 
the comparison favorable to 1925. 
Morality, political ideals, and the 
attitude toward the individual bear 
evidence of tremendous progress. It 
is an impressive picture, drawn in 
such a way that the reader will not 
soon forget. 

The cause of such a remarkable 
change, we are told, is due to science. 
This is a rather broad use of the 
term, it would seem, when the new 
philosophy of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual is included with invention and 
the control of disease. We need not 
quarrel with the term, however, with 
one who has pointed out the change 
and the forces that have brought it 
about. 

The book is well written, popu- 
larly done, though giving evidence of 
many authoritative sources of infor- 
mation. In a day when learned trea- 
tises on the decline of civilization are 
so in vogue, this book should be en- 


couraging to the ordinary, healthy 
mind which demands a philosophy of 
progress as the only possible meaning 


of life. 


EDUCATION AND THE GOOD 
LIFE 


By Bertrand Russell. 319 pp. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Louis S. Reed 


Mr. Russell is known in both Europe and 
America as one of the foremost philosophers of 
our day. Mr. Reed is a student of the Graduate 
School of Economics of Columbia University— 
Epiror. 


6ST? DUCATION and the Good 
Life” possesses an extraordi- 

nary amount of charm. In part, this 
is because the author has brought to 
the subject a wealth of culture and 
experience from working in other 
fields of knowledge. There are few 
writers whose interests have been so 
diverse, and yet whose work along 
each line has been so eminent. Ber- 
trand Russell is a mathematician of 
the first rank, a philosopher, a stu- 
dent of Chinese culture and prob- 
lems, a writer on economic and po- 
litical questions—nor does that ex- 
haust the list. It is to this broad 
background that the book owes much 
of its fascination and, no doubt, that 
air of mellowed reflection and calm 
reasonableness which so pervades it. 
“Education and the Good Life,” 
as Mr. Russell tells, was the direct 
outcome of perplexities in regard to 
his own children; but, in any case, 
it is probable that he would have 
written the book because he is too 
much interested in the building of a 
new world to neglect education as a 
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EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE 


means of achieving that end. This 
two-fold purpose gives the book a 
quite dominant characteristic: it is 
both a discussion of the philosophy 
and theory of modern education and 
a practical application of theory to 
the concrete and homely problems 
confronting the parent. 

And how well he writes: an ease- 
ful, simple style, with a quiet sage- 
ness running through it; and the 
whole enlivened by a darting irony 
that delights in plaguing the Eng- 
lish gentleman, product of Oxford 
and Eton, and that species of the 
genus homo, the militarist. 

It is in keeping with the whole 
tone of modern education that Mr. 
Russell devotes the major part of his 
book to the education of the child up 
to six years of age. During this 


period the emphasis is upon the edu- 


cation of character. And this is in- 
deed the crux of the problem. From 
the psychological approach to this 
period, Mr. Russell later develops 
methods for the education of the in- 
tellect. A discussion of the aims of 
education and of the characteristics 
which the educator would like to pro- 
duce, provide the foundation. The 
author then proceeds in chronological 
fashion. An extensive treatment of 
the “first years,” gives way to an 
admirable restatement of the theory 
and methods of modern education; 
this is followed by chapters on the 
“last school years,” the “school cur- 
riculum,” and the “university.” 

It is hard to realize how drastic a 
change has taken place in our atti- 
tude towards children. The old idea 
was that human nature was a dual 
one, in which a lower and a higher 
nature struggled for supremacy. 
Fancy what a book on education 
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written in the middle of the last cen- 
tury would have contained under the 
heading of ‘Moral Education.” 
There would have been a lengthy 
parade of virtues, each eulogized 
plentifully. Then would follow the 
seven deadly sins, and possibly sev- 
eral others for completeness’ sake; 
and finally, bringing up the rear, there 
would be a chapter stoutly bannered 
“Spare the Rod and Spoil the Child.” 

Bertrand Russell’s treatment is 
quite different. He finds that the 
qualities of vitality, courage, sensi- 
tiveness and intelligence are those 
which people most need in order 
to live the “good life.” The old 
method of restraining the vices by the 
exercise of will was ineffective be- 
cause the repressed instincts came to 
the surface indirectly and no less 
harmfully. The modern school 
places little emphasis upon the incul- 
cation of virtues as such. It holds 
that human nature is ethically neu- 
tral; and that by the instilling of cor- 
rect habits, the child’s nature will de- 
velop spontaneously in ways that are 
desirable and good. And, further, 
intelligence takes the place of a whole 
host of “virtues.” 

In his discussion of the “first 
years,” Mr. Russell holds that “‘par- 
ents cannot be expected to possess 
the skill and leisure required for the 
new and difficult art of dealing with 
young children.” For the giving of 
the best training in the years from 
one to six, he considers the home in- 
adequate; and the arguments in favor 
of the nursery school, to which the 
child will go at eight in the morn- 
ing and return at six in the evening, 
quite overwhelming. Such a view is 
pregnant with immense changes in 
our social customs and institutions. 
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How neatly, for example, would 
such a custom solve the dilemma of 
the modern woman, who wishes to 
marry and have children; and at the 
same time to preserve and express 
her personality through work outside 
the home. 

To combat new educational meth- 
ods and ideals, there is always, of 
course, the skepticism which has 
visited each generation of grand- 
mothers since the time of Eve. 

The question arises: “How did 
the world ever muddle through, 
knowing as little as it did?” Well, 
the world as it exists, is in large 
measure, a product of past experi- 
ence. Those who find it unsatisfac- 
tory will turn their hopes along with 
Mr. Russell to the securing of better 
education for the children of the 
future. 


PIG IRON 


By Charles G. Norris. 466 pp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton Co. 1926. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Arnold. 


Charles G. Norris is the author of several 
novels in which our social and economic insti- 
tutions are critically examined. Miss Arnold 
has been executive secretary of ’Sconset Summer 
School of Opinion, and contributor to various 
American journals.—EbiTor. 


¢¢DIG IRON” is a novel of Big 

Success. It is the story of the 
steady, slow warping of a personality 
bent, entwined, twisted to money- 
making, pig iron running into the 
mold. The limited, joyless, dry-as- 
dust S. Osgood Smith, who at the 
end of the book has made his mil- 
lions in steel speculation during the 
War, is hardly recognizable as the 
eager, quick, loving Sammy Smith of 
the earlier pages. Sam receives the 
hot fire of his melting from outside 
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his soul. His father struggles with 
sterile, meager poverty on a New 
England farm. He has seen his 
mother without enough to cook for 
the next meal. With the death of his 
parents he starts in at the bottom of 
a wholesale hardware concern in 
New York. A little later he finds 
in poverty the ruin of his personal 
life with Evelyn, the girl he loves— 
" there would have been a dif- 
ferent ending to our story if I had 
had a decent salary—if I had only 
had a little more money. Just 
money—money—money. If you have 
it, you’re noble and good; if you 
haven’t you’re no better than an out- 
cast and nobody cares a darn about 
you. If ever I get well, I’m going 
after money—heaps of it—and I’m 
going to be rich—awfully rich.” 
Eventually Sammy builds up a bus- 


iness in screws and nails, and then 
sells out to a big American trust, or 


rather becomes a part of it. To in- 
crease the demand, smaller factories, 
his own among them, are shut down; 
but an income is paid the owners by 
the trust well in advance of what 
they had formerly been making. A 
friendly, bluff Chicago promoter, 
however, sells Sammy out. “The 
whole world was based on the theory 
of the big fellow eating the little 
fellow. That was evolution — the 
reason for the supremacy of man 
over other forms of life. 

Well, he was going to be one of the 
‘big fellows.’ ” 

He is. Mr. Norris presents a dry, 
hard, disheartening picture. The 
book is like an etching, with many 
fine lines, and not one missing. With 
S. Osgood Smith at the apex of our 
industrial organization—what good 
is it? Even to the few and favored? 
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Mr. Norris does not philosophize. 
He applies himself strictly to Sam. 
His story is told in the swift, objec- 
tive, fully detailed way that latterly 
we have come to associate with the 
old-fashioned novelists. Explana- 
tions are self-evident. Yet the book 
stands as a clear, shrewd indictment. 

If there is a fault in this picture 
of the rise of poor boy to rich man 
in the last half-century, it is in the 
complete reliance upon environment 
for motive forces. In our day and 
generation, “plain living and high 
thinking” are going out. Salesman- 
ship has become the middle-class god. 
The book will get under the skins of 
others than great financiers. In the 


midst of material prosperity, in a 
country of one automobile to every 
six persons, it shouts a warning. S. 
Osgood Smith made a failure of 


every human relationship. S. Os- 
good Smith in the end is bored. 

This, then, is the “message” of Mr. 
Norris, who has already given us 
studies of business men in “Bread,” 
“Salt,” “Brass.” Unlike Sinclair 
Lewis, who pierces with exaggeration, 
Mr. Norris is always serious and 
quiet; without humor and without 
emotion. He is in sympathy with his 
people, working from the inside out. 
In making Sam’s father a lawyer who 
does not know how to farm, he does 
not seem to find the cause of the fam- 
ily’s original poverty in the economic 
system. He offers no solution. He 
simply presents those forces in a 
young man’s life that make him slip 
his wedding in between business con- 
ferences, and treat his wife as if she 
were a commercial asset. The meta- 
morphosis, while forced at the last, 
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succeeds. And the tragedy of youth 
is lost in the smallness of barren old 


age. 


THE TARIFF ON WOOL 


By Mark A. Smith. 350 pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Published for the 
Institute of Economics. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Max Lerner 


Mr. Smith was a special expert for the Tariff 
Commission, 1918-1922. He is now a member of 
the Research Staff of the Institute of Economics. 
Mr. Lerner is a student at the Brookings Grad- 
uate School of Economics.—Epiror. 


ERE is a brave book. For over 
a century political feeling has 
run high, and economic opinion has 
roamed wide, over the question of the 
tariff. The wool schedule has been 
not the least contested battleground 
of this war,—the mind runs to martial 
symbols. It has been a pretty melée 
and a confusing one; and it is not at 
an end yet. Plump into the midst of 
it comes Mr. Smith with his book, and 
seeks to become an arbiter of the bat- 
tle; for he sets himself the task of 
surveying the problem of the wool 
tariff and giving a definitive answer 
to the questions it raises. He is much 
to be admired, for he is hardy and 
unafraid. To be sure, he is well-pro- 
tected, with a panoply of statistics and 
graphs and charts, and a smoke screen 
of impartiality. But he has what 
stands him in better stead than the 
panoply and the smoke screen: a very 
good knowledge of the wool-growing 
industry here and abroad. He was 
one of the experts employed by the 
now sadly battered and much-investi- 
gated Tariff Commission to prepare 
a report in 1921 on the wool-grow- 
ing industry. 
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The book under review represents 
good strategy. First, on the part of 
the Institute of Economics; for real- 
izing that the tariff problem must 
be approached as a series of tariff 
problems, each relating to a single 
commodity, it is issuing a series of 
studies in international commerce. It 
is good strategy, also, on the part of 
the author of this book, for he sees 
that to deal adequately with the prob- 
lem of the wool tariff, one must, as it 
were, hem it in. The first section is 
a survey of the sheep industry here 
and abroad. Sheep raising is a differ- 
ent problem on the Western ranges 
from what it is on the farms scattered 
through the other states. He reviews 
the history of the industry, and an- 
alyzes its present tendencies and diffi- 
culties in each of these two branches. 
Finally, he summarizes the conditions 
in Australia, South Africa, the Argen- 
tine, the United Kingdom, and other 
regions from which comes a competing 
supply of wool. The second section 
of the book is devoted to a survey of 
the past history of the wool schedule. 
From his very able treatment, it ap- 
pears quite clearly that the fluctua- 
tions of the tariff on wool have not 
had as much effect upon the growth 
or decline of the wool-growing indus- 
try as have other factors, such as war 
conditions, general economic prosper- 
ity, the development of other kinds 
of farming and the opening of the 
West. By this method the author 
attacks the problem of the tariff on 
wool. First he cuts off its escape from 
the front by making a study of the 
wool industry. Then he cuts off escape 
from the rear by dealing intelligently 
with the past history of the wool 
schedule. Having thus hemmed the 
problem in, the rest would seem easy. 
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But is it? From Mr. Smith’s first 
two sections, there can be little valid 
dissent to the major features; from 
the third section, in which he analyzes 
“the present problem,” there will 
probably be much dissent and from 
many quarters. For here he is no 
longer in the realms of fact but of 
policy and statesmanship. It is here 
that his courage is most needed. The 
rest of the book is nothing if it does 
not represent lines of inquiry which 
all converge to this central question: 
when Congress once more considers 
the tariff, what shall be done with 
wool? This is no idle academic query. 
It affects the profits of several indus- 
tries and the expenses for clothing of 
every individual. It affects most vi- 
tally the whole wage-receiving popu- 
lation, since the cost of clothing in 
their case bears a larger proportion to 
the total living cost than it does in 
the case of higher incomes. 

The author’s answer to this ques- 
tion is: the tariff on wool does more 
harm to the country than good. Its 
debits are greater than its credits. It 
does not have a very great effect upon 
the prosperity of the sheep industry, 
other factors being more important. 
And it does very materially, at its 
present rate of 31 cents per scoured 
pound of wool, raise the price of 
clothing to the consumer. This in- 
crease of price is greater than might 
at first be thought because there are 
five stages in the passage of wool 
from the producer to the ultimate con- 
sumer, and at each of these stages the 
original cost of the wool duty is pyr- 
amided. ‘Therefore,’”’ runs the con- 
cluding sentence, “when a comprehen- 
sive readjustment of tariff rates is 
made, wool should be placed on the 
free list.” 
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If I Were a Labour Leader. By Ernest J. P. 
Benn. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1926. 


The inimitable author of “The Confessions 
of a Capitalist” has been so fired by the Gen- 
eral Strike that he now proclaims his ambi- 
tion to be a labor leader,—at least on paper. 
He contends that if Bernard Shaw is to be 
accepted as a guide to capitalism in his book 
“The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism,” there is no good reason why 
he should not masquerade for a season as a 
guide to socialism. This writer is a keen, if 
whimsical, observer of life and mass move- 
ments. And for all his apparent irresponsi- 
bility, he thinks deeply, challengingly. 


State Capitalism in Russia. By Savel Zimand. 
Published by the Foreign Policy Association. 
1926. Price 50 cents. 


This survey of the Soviet economic system 
during the last eight years was undertaken by 
Mr. Zimand at the request of the Foreign 
Policy Association with a view “to enable 
Americans to estimate for themselves the 
economic, fiscal and trade situation in Russia.” 
The enquiry was made from the most author- 
itative sources available, and presents a good 
factual interpretation of Russia’s internal de- 
velopment and foreign policy. 

Russia as a destroyer of many cherished 
institutions was a fascinating subject for 
polemics: Russia as an important factor in 
the economic recovery of Europe is less ro- 
mantic but infinitely more useful. Students 
of international economics will be indebted 
to the Foreign Policy Association for bringing 
out so commendable an analysis of so difficult 
a subject. 


The Dilemma of Thrift. By William Trufant 
Foster and Waddil Catchings. 29 p. Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research. 1926. 
May be had free of charge upon application 


to the Pollak Foundation, Newton 58, Massa- 
chusetts. 


How can individuals and corporations live 
up to the precepts of Poor Richard and Ben- 
jamin Franklin without upsetting our indus- 
trial menage? ‘That is the problem, paradox- 
ical as it may seem. “For the individual, a 
penny saved is a penny earned; but for so- 
ciety a penny saved is sometimes a penny 
lost.” The culprit in the case is, of course, 
the consumer, or, to be fairer, the economic 
forces which prevent his buying capacity from 
keeping pace with production. This situation 
may be explained in two ways: “First, be- 
cause, on account of corporate savings, indus- 
try does not disburse to consumers enough 
money to buy the goods produced without a 
fall in the price level; second, because con- 
sumers, under the necessity of saving, can not 
spend even as much money as they receive. 
Partly on account of these savings, there is 
not an even flow of money from producer to 
consumer, and from consumer back to pro- 
ducer. Furthermore, the savings of corpora- 
tions and individuals are not used to pur- 
chase the goods already in the markets, but 
to bring about the production of more goods.” 

A pretty mess. And the way out? Here 
the authors are not very explicit, but they in- 
timate that the dilemma resolves itself to the 
bolstering-up of the consumer’s buying power. 
“Sustained consumer-demand,” they say, 
“would do more than any other means now 
within human control toward increasing 
wealth, abolishing poverty, maintaining em- 
ployment, solving labor problems, increasing 
good will among men generally and maintain- 
ing the peace of the world.” 

This pamphlet is a brief statement of the 
main argument of “Profits,” a book by the 
same authors which appeared last year and 
which has created considerable controversy 
in economic circles. The Pollak Foundation 
offers a prize of $5000 for the best adverse 
criticism. 
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Bakery and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union 


Charles F. Hohmann—We have strikes and 
lockouts in Baltimore, Md.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; St. Paul, Minn.; and Dallas, 
Texas, to force signing of agreements between 
bakers and local unions in those vicinities. 
Thirteen deaths occurred for which we spent 
$2,450; $9,054.07 was expended for our sick 
and disabled. New local unions were organized 
at North Adams, Mass., Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Streator, Ill., and Wenatchee, Wash. Our total 
membership is 24,677 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union 


John J. Gleeson—State of employment is 
good in some sections and poor in others. Con- 
ditions, however, are improving and slight in- 
crease in wages has been secured. One hun- 
dred and three deaths occurred for which we 
spent $26,400. We have 70,000 members. , 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—State of employment is fair 
but not improving. We have under considera- 
tion a plan for revision of rules to improve 
working conditions and to increase wages. One 
death occurred for which we spent $1,000. We 
have 39 local unions with a total membership of 
2,300. 


Laundry Workers International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—Organizing campaigns 
are being carried on in New York City and 
Portland, Oregon. State of employment is fair 
but not improving. Three hundred and fifty 
members were affected by our strike in New 
York City for an increase in wages and the 
shorter work week. The strike lasted two 
weeks and on a compromise the employees re- 
turned to work. We have 5,500 members. 


National Organization Masters, Mates and 
Pilots 


John H. Pruett—State of employment is 
steady; wages and working conditions remain- 
ing the same as in 1925. We have 28 local 
unions with a membership of 3,155. 


Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Asso- 
ciation 


Jos. L. Fortune—Two deaths occurred for 
which we spent $200. We have 11 local unions 
with a membership of 389. State of employ- 
ment remains about the same. 


ARKANSAS 


Paragould—J. P. Hampton: 


There is not much unemployment; everybody 
seems to be busy. The Women’s Federated 
Trades and Civic Improvement Club are favor- 
able toward organizing women workers. Most 
of our merchants do not handle prison-made 
goods. A new shirt factory will soon open up 
here. 


Pine Bluff —A. W. Lehmann: 


There is a good chance of securing the co- 
operation of the merchants in a fight against 


prison-made goods. State of employment is 


fair. 
ARIZONA 


Lowe!l._—Phil J. Donahue: 


There is no drive here for the non-union 
shop. This is a strictly mining district. The 
radio is used for self-entertainment only. A 
few women are organized into the cooks and 
waiters’ union. State of employment is about 
normal and we have no seasonal industries. 
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Always acts the same 


way in the oven 


How the ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ eliminates more 
than half the cause of all baking failures 








“tnevenscacsere? 
‘Goo Meom FLouk 


—every woman will 


use only Kitchen- 
tested flour. It is the 
only way you can be 
sure every sack will 
always act the same 
way in vour oven. 


Why Not Now? 


GOLD 


ALF of baking success depends upon the way 
a flour acts in the oven. 


For a brand of flour may not always act the same 
way in baking. Not because it is bad. But simply 
because a flour—although the same chemically— 
may still often difier in baking results. 


So a miller has one sure way of knowing how each 
sack of his flour will act for you. By “Kitchen-test- 
ing” it. By baking with it first himself. 


This is the “Kitchen-test” we give to Gold Medal 
Flour. In our own kitchen we test samples from 
each batch by baking with them. 


Each sample must bake out in the same perfect way 
as every other sample. And before any flour can 
leave the mill it must meet this rigid test. 


This means that every sack will act exactly the same 
way in your oven. 


And this is why 2 million women use Gold Medal 
Flour regularly. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MEDAL FLOUR 


Kitchen-tested 
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CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles.—Frank Johnston: 


The merchants and manufacturers associa- 
tions at all times carry on a strong battle for 
the non-union shop, but unions are in a fairly 
good condition and put up a united front against 
their efforts. The Los Angeles Gas Company, 
The Los Angeles Railway Company, The Los 
Angeles Telephone Company, The Biltmore 
Hotel and The Llewellyn Iron Works have con- 
tracts for workers to sign that upon entering 
their employ they will not join any union. 
Several of our large manufacturers are oppos- 
ing the entrance of convict-made goods from 
other states. Women waitresses, garment 
workers, office employees are organized, al- 
though among the last craft named, organiza- 
tion proceeds very slowly. State of employ- 
ment is fairly good, because of a building pro- 
gram of $120,000,000. 


FLORIDA 


Tallahassee—Charles M. Wood: 


Women are employed as press feeders and 
bookbinders. Tallahassee is too small to have 
unemployment as a problem. Very little man- 
ufacturing carried on this section, hence the 
problem of prison-made goods does not come 
before us. 


ILLINOIS 


Granite City—Robt. Lyons: 


I just left Wilmington, Delaware, where the 
Manufacturers’ Association is doing its best 
to promote and establish the non-union shop. 
All good mechanics are leaving there because 
they can get better pay elsewhere. It is slow 
work getting both the manufacturers and or- 
ganized labor to combat the prison-made goods 
situation in Philadelphia. Membership in the 
leather workers’ union is increasing. Hod car- 
riers got an increase from 75 cents to one dollar 
an hour. A local union of cooks and waiters 
and waitresses was organized. Hours of labor 
for cooks, waiters and waitresses were reduced 
from fourteen to ten hours per day; women to 
nine hours, with one day a week off. 


Harrisburg—E. H. York: 


It seems as though the business men are pro- 
moting the non-union shop. Efforts are being 
made to organize women workers in laundries. 
Telephone operators are well organized. 


Joliet—Barney Heiman: 

About 50 per cent of our merchants use con- 
vict-made goods. Employment is about nor- 
mal. If women were organized into the Retail 
Clerks, they would have the largest organiza- 
tion in the city. Some women workers are or- 
ganized in the garment factories and in the 
hotels and restaurants. Automobile dealers are 
favorable to the non-union shop. 


W estville—John Shaffer: 

No yellow-dog contracts in this section, 
Women are fully organized in the garment 
trades. 

IOWA 


Council Bluffs —E. J. Miller: 


Prospects are good for the organization of 
women workers in laundries and restaurants. 
Our Central Labor Union broadcast a program 
on May 29. State of employment is good. A 
local union of lathers and a building trades 
council were organized. 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammill: 

The building trades crafts have just renewed 
their agreement with master builders for a year. 
There is no open drive shop against labor, and 
no activities along the line of the yellow-dog 
contract. The manufacturers are not giving 
much support to the Federation’s program 
against convict-made goods. Unemployment is 
a barrier to the organization of women here at 
present. Seasonal work is among the miners. 
There is much unemployment here and building 
trades craftsmen have left the city in search of 
work. 


Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

State of employment is the worst it has been 
in fifty years, with no steps being taken to re- 
duce unemployment There is no organization 
among women workers. 


Fort Dodge.—J. E. Stansbury: 

We are meeting with strong opposition in or- 
ganizing the workers in the gypsum mills. 
About 80 per cent of the people are employed. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Ed E. Rock: 

There is no open drive for the non-union 
shop, but the Chamber of Commerce and certain 
other interests are secretly working to that end. 
Wages have been cut and hours lengthened. 
Harvest is on here and labor is fairly well em- 
ployed; subways are being built by the Santa 
Fe Railroad, Mexicans and negro labor being 
employed 
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CA Paul Revere Signal 


.... every time you telephone 


in Old North 
Church flashed its message to Paul 


/ 
Back of 
your 
telephon- 


ORGANIZATION 


The signal lamp 
Revere. So the lamp in a telephone 
switchboard signals the operator when 
you lift the receiver off the hook. 
This tiny switchboard lamp, with 
over ten million like it, is a vital part 
of the nation’s telephone system—a 
little thing, but carrying a big re- 
sponsibility. As your representative 
at the telephone exchange, it instantly 














The switchboard 
lamp, delicate yet 
rugged. With a 
flament one-siath 


hundred years’ 
service. 











summons the ever-alert operator to 
answer your call. 

Making these lamps, millions of 
them every year, is one of the many 
Western Electric functions. From 
lamp to switchboard, every one of the 
110,000 individual parts must be care- 
fully made and fitted together to do 
its share in the vast telephone plant— 
a manufacturing job unequaled in 
diversity and intricacy. 


esfern Electric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Kansas City—J. A. Woulf: 


The Employers’ Association of Kansas City 
has issued a letter to its members advising them 
that at the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Detroit efforts will be 
made to make this great open-shop city a closed- 
shop city, and asking that they be ready to lend 
their assistance to protect the automobile in- 
dustry against this campaign to organize it 
under union conditions. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland.—Chas. Clinger: 


The A. R. M. Company has closed down let- 
ting four hundred employees out. A shirt fac- 
tory started on the non-union plan. Conditions 
of employment have not improved. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesboro—wWill S. Anderson: 


A local union of painters was organized last 
month. Building tradesmen are busy; workers 
in the shoe shops, however, are working part 
time. 


Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 


There is no drive here for the non-union 
shop. Merchants are not interested in convict- 
made goods. State of employment is good, with 
bright prospects for the building crafts for the 
rest of the season. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—R. C. White: 


Improved conditions have been secured for 
the building trades. Carpenters, barbers and 
painters are gaining new members in their local 
unions. No establishments have laid off 
workers. 


MISSOURI 
Columbia.—F. T. Hall. 


Efforts are being made to organize women 
retail clerks and laundry workers. There is 
much unemployment here, with no steps being 
taken to reduce it. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City—Wnm. F. Kavanagh: 

A great sale of union straw hats is reported 
by merchants here, due to drive for union- 
labeled products. Cap makers are on strike in 
Union City. Standard Oil workers of Bayonne, 
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who belong to the Standard’s company union, 
threaten strike. The Labor Building & Loan 
Association, launched one year ago, is a huge 
success. June 28 a new National Labor Bank 
opens. A local union of shoe clerks was organ- 
ized. Barbers and bus operators won their 
strike. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque.—J. C. Hughes: 


The realtors have been conducting in a small 
way a drive against building trades craftsmen, 
but the unions are getting written agreements 
with contractors before starting to work. Or- 
ganized labor is co-operating with other inter- 
ests to have automobile licenses made by manu- 
facturers, and not by prison labor, as formerly. 
The waitresses are fairly well organized. 
There is a possible field for organization of 
women in the laundries and in the stores. The 
building trades are the nearest thing we have 
kere to seasonal industries. The state of em- 
ployment is exceptionally good. 


NEW YORK 
Albany—Wm. A. McCabe: 


There is no movement at present for the non- 
union shop. The local label league is starting 
a campaign for the use of labels, and no doubt 
will call attention of manufacturers and mer- 
chants to use and sale of convict-made goods. 
Women in the book-binding trade are fairly 
well organized; in other crafts poorly organ- 
ized, if at all. Building trades quite busy here; 
other trades have been dull. 


Auburn—William Young: 


The painters here struck against the estab- 
lishment of the non-union shop plan, launched 
here this spring. The building trades and can- 
ning factories are seasonal. 


Geneva—F. J. Beatty: 


Merchants are co-operating with us by refus- 
ing to handle convict-made goods. There are 
no organizations at present with which there 
are any women affiliated. State of employment 
in the building trades is fair, with good pros- 
pects for the immediate future. Industries are 
slow at present. The only seasonal industries 
are the nurseries and one preserving works. 


Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 


State of employment is fair. Our textile and 
furniture factories do not run full time. Fifty 
per cent of the women upholstery workers have 





